Notice to Reader.—When you finish reading this magazine, place a 1-cent 
stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping, no address. A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General. 
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<¢ J N all belligerent countries,” wrote Coningsby Dawson, “there are two armies,—the 
military and civilian. Either can let the other down.” The first army has done its 

work: the second army must “carry on.” Soldiers are being honorably discharged; 
civilians must continue in the service. 

The difference between the two great armies is the difference between action and 
thought. The hardest thing for civilians hitherto to bear has been what seemed their in- 
activity. From this time on, however, it is not action but thought that will count for most. 
Military force was necessary to win the victory, but mental force will be necessary to use 
the victory aright. 

We speak at times of the “man behind the gun,” or of the “thinker behind the fighter,” 
and he is behind him in the sense that he comes after him and gathers up the fruits of 
victory, either to be harvested or wasted. Many a war in this world has been won by 

force of arms only later to be lost by feebleness of motive,—gained by soldiers, to be mis- 
applied by people and by politicians. 

Our allies and ourselves have now reached this later and most critical stage. We have 
begun to see that not less important than the winning of the war are the results that we 
shall gather from the war. And these will depend upon our intelligence and foresight, on 
our earnestness, historic fairness, magnanimity, and moral judgment. We must think, 
therefore, as clearly as we can, plan as wisely as we can, resolve as deeply as we can, lay 
hold on high ideals as firmly as we can, and express ourselves as intelligently as we can. 
In ways like these we shall build up a great body of opinion which will work not so much 
for a peace that punishes as for a peace that has a promise of being permanent. 

Some one has said that the most dangerous people in the world are the people “who 
mean well but who think wrong.” From this time on the thinkers more and more will hold 
the field, and dictate terms, and shape the future. It is most important, therefore, that we 
be not led astray. The time has come for prophets to take up their task, for believers to as- 
sert their faith, for seers and servants of the higher law to set their dreams in order and 
to help reorganize the world for peace. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 28, 1918 


VEN in this country there are some people who 
are not tired of kings. They are few, it is true, 
but they are busy and verbal. Their ways of de- 
feating the world-wide purposes of a new-ordered 

humanity are devious, but they are not past finding out. 
They are striving with flaring and to us fairly obvious 
anxiety to give the impression, by means of great news 
agencies that “feed up” the people, that we in this country 
are on the brink of destruction at the hands of hordes of 
anarchists. From the brothers and sisters of the Bolshe- 
viki of Russia to the dainty parlor socialists of our 
own sheltered neighborhoods, this last and greatest curse 
is being visited upon our land, which only yesterday gave 
its sons with a holy sacrificial vow that we must offer all, 
that the little children of God long under bondage might 
live in law and order, and breathe the pure, free, fresh 
air of a new heaven and a new earth. We, the people of 
freedom, of idealistic passion which amazes the whole 
world, notwithstanding we had ten millions of men virtu- 
ally in arms and ninety millions of other citizens, includ- 
ing our glorious womanhood, working, saving, giving, 
praying,—we are nearing the cataclysm! ‘The secret of 
this mischievous business is that there are numbers of 
men who look like Americans but feel like Prussians. 
They are still against the Kingdom of God and his Christ. 
They do not believe at all in the divinity in human nature ; 
but they speak rather as this man, a New Englander of. 
position, mirabile dictu, whom we quote literally: “I do 
not believe that human nature has changed essentially 
since Plato said that any great civilization must be based 
on slavery, whether political or economic, or both, or 
since Nietzsche agreed with him.” 


HE most inspiring words these days come from the 

other side of the Atlantic. The week has made plain 
what we said in these columns last Thursday is ruling 
the mind of Europe. By no means let it be supposed 
that those peoples are motived by purely ideal visions. 
Their ideals are alive, but they are not alone. The main 
concern with them is the grim necessity of saving the 
people, and incidentally Europe, They lay hold of the 
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fourteen principles because these are the things the people 
will have, and nothing else. They say, with the London 
Times: “‘President Wilson’s presence at the discussions 
that must precede the peace conference is not only desir- 
able, it is indispensable. We are all idealists now in in- 
ternational affairs. We look to him to help us to realize 
these ideals and to reconstruct a better and fairer world.” 
And that almost adorable figure of Cardinal Mercier, to 
whom the heart goes out because he is indeed a priest of 
God, sends us word that America’s soul has saved the 
world! Overgenerous, to be sure, but it is our indomit- 
able soul, we sharply remind our enemies within our 
household, which they over there see who were in the 
struggle to the death. With a more inclusive vision that 
marvellous man with a charmed life, Maximilian Harden, 
says to the German people: ‘We must not let a woof 
of lies deceive us into doubting that in the councils of 
European nations there are men of moral nobility and 
love of humanity. In the second place there is no one 
among mortals who is as able to mobilize the moral 
forces of humanity for the realization of his faith as 
President Wilson. I am certain that he will be not less 
great than the fate which has been given to him, to make 
the greatest decision in history.” Far above persons, pol- 
itics, parties, passions, it is our bounden, sacred duty to 
stand fast to principles ; and woe is he who in this critical 
hour fails to lend his whole soul to the decision which is 
above, beyond all decisions ever yet made in the struggle 
of mankind. 


T must have occurred to more than one of us in the 
liberal fold that a certain measure of reciprocity in 
religious favors would be highly effectual in the promo- 
tion of religious unity. We are always eager to be taken 
in, and we are not less eager to be hospitable. We have 
been fairly treated during war-time by the large number 
of offices bestowed upon our men and women, and the 
services we have been able to render shoulder to shoulder 
with our brethren of a hitherto separate turn of mind 
have been meritorious. We have our goodly portion of 
chaplaincies and secretaryships and divers places in war- 
community and camp-library work; and we have played 
our part, we are sanguine, in every case, bringing only 
raise upon our name. We are regarded with favor. 
his, then, is our proposal: Let us invite a distinguished 
clergyman, representative of some other church fellow- 
ship, to be our preacher regularly on a notable denomina- 
tional occasion, either during Anniversary Week of the 
American Unitarian Association, or at the meeting of the 
General Conference. The times are exactly suited, and 
the people of our own communion will be glad of it. 


FTER all, is it remarkable that we have had no con- 

fessions of penitence from the German people? It 
seems rather early, knowing human nature’s slow sense 
of sinfulness when it is a great sinner. Are not our oc- 
casional observers rather beside the point, when they 
affect a kind of outraged feeling that the enemy who 
made a desolation of Belgium should not promptly upon 
their conquest make full amends for the horrors they 
visited upon the earth? It is right to say there will be 


no forgiveness until there is repentance. Indeed, the one © 


must come before the other. We are glad that a com- 
plete turn about has not proceeded from the vanquished, 


for by so doing they would stir many people’s sympa- __ 
thies so deeply that full, severe, and just reckoning would 
There is a compensation 
in their obstinacy. ‘The German cause believed it was 
just. All the organized terror was wrought out of a 


not be made without protest. 
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finely wrought system. They thought they were a 
chosen people; their Teutonic race pride and achieve- 
ment was a fabrication- of half a century at least; the 
marshalling of their supremacy over the earth was 
not only outward in what once seemed matchless armies, 
but also inward in the very warp of their minds and souls. 
They were fearfully, thoroughly wrong. ‘They are go- 
ing to take a long time to get a new mind, not because 
they will fight against it, but because, in the very nature 
of the mind, they must rebuild as they builded,—slowly. 
Besides all this, Germany just now has her eyes to the 
future. One check upon her present attitude will be the 
peace terms. When the people learn what, they have 
to pay and do, and how much they have lost in lands and 
power and reputation, we think the full meaning of the 
Kaiser’s grand Hohenzollern exploitation will dawn upon 
them. We will not wait over-long for something like 
contrition. 


ISQUIETINGS about our affairs at home will be 

best allayed by our good temper. Our institutions of 
justice—our courts, our churches, our schools, our or- 
ganized bodies in industry and commerce—must labor 
without ceasing to overcome, chiefly by good temper. 
hateful excitability and abominable one-sidedness. They 
must bring the mind to temperance and self-control. 
And by all means let us not be too serious. ‘The editor’s 
desk of a religious journal is a wonderful place, for to it 
come the written examples of that strong calm and surety 
that will not budge for all the alarmists stir up envy 
and malice. It is a great thing that sincere and intelli- 
gent religionists are not disturbed by what men say in 
their feverish and unsettled minds. In a world ordered 
by a Power who is the same always, at least in his fixed 
ways of ordering the lives of men, extraordinary is the 
witness of nervous creatures who are restored by those 
who keep going on by an undeviating chart and com- 
pass. If they arise in great numbers who have nothing 
but abuse and ridicule for our institutions, it will be well 
for us to close our gates except to decent-minded immi- 
grants; and if they who are at the other lofty remove 
become too noisy in their more or less hidden contempt 
for the common aspiration of the millions who will have 
better days, as we all have insisted upon for ourselves, 
they must be rebuked. As a matter of fact, the people 
we have in mind are not more than one one-thousandth 
of one per cent. of the whole; but they make so much 
commotion and get so much space in the newspapers, 
they seem a multitude. We remember in the war a half- 
dozen men fomenting against the war were heard far 
more than ten million citizens who quietly and grimly 
went about the salvation of the world. 


N officer of engineers, United States Army, writes 
L\ to the Register, from Tours, France, November 5: 
“In the Literary Digest I saw an article from your edi- 
torial columns (“The Failure of the Religious Press’) and 
_ I think you stepped on the toes of some very pious breth- 
ren in great shape. The men here need practical re- 
ligion. Some of the preachers fail to recognize it, and 
drive for an hour on some fine point of theology that 
ninety-nine per cent. don’t get. The fellows here are 
wonderful, and the spirit in which they tackle things, even 
though the language used is not very choice, shows a deep 
feeling for the better things that make life worth while, 
The writer is a Massachu- 
_ setts “Tech” man, and his words count much because he 
is little given to religious talk in his ordinary walk of 
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life. What our chaplains need to learn—if they have not 
learned it—is that in the peculiarly masculine business 
of war-making the men want the hardier virtues first and 
always. ‘Theirs is a special ministry for a limited period. 


OYS of New York State will enroll next Tuesday as 

students for military training, under the new law. 
Goy. Whitman has outlined admirably the purpose of the 
Military Commission in these words: “With the coming 
of peace the varied training contemplated by this act 
becomes more important than ever through its interpre- 
tation as a universal selective training programme in- 
stilling in our youth a sense of responsibility to the State 
in time of peace as well as in time of war, and preparing 
them to meet this responsibility intelligently and effect- 
ively, not only through the lessons of good hygiene, cor- 
rect personal bearing, discipline, and obedience to prop- 
erly constituted authority, so prominent in military drill, 
but also by emphasizing the importance of vocational 
training which may be of service to the State.” The ages 
are sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years. Boys must be 
properly enrolled in order to go to school or continue 
with other work. The plans for the training are not yet 
completed, but in so far as they are indicated by the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, they are suitable for every State in 
the Union. We have not the least apprehension about op- 
position to them, for our people have learned in this 
ended war, with our whole nation’s soul in it, that we can 
do and fight with invincible power when we have to, but 
we are not for war or any of its mean and hideous causes. 
The highest virtue of truly democratic military training 
is that it is the greatest normalizer of boys’ bodies and 
minds that has yet been devised. But to make their work 
complete something ought to have been done in our 
neighbor commonwealth for the girls. Their need of 
disciplined bodies and of the sense of social solidarity is 
not less than that of the boys. 


HEN Mr. Ford leaves his factory behind him and 

tries to be a publicist it is to weep. His heroic if 
squally adventure of bidding the world cease firing, his 
campaign for the senatorship, his latest biting words 
about the game of “a bunch of bankers,” and now his 
entry upon the field of journalism where he may say 
what he pleases, whatever that may be,—these things 
make us praise his incomparable “flivver.” Why is it in 
this free country men of whatever line of work become 
exhilarated in the hour of their success and decide they 
must instruct the people? Words are the most powerful 
of all weapons for setting the people straight, so they 
take to the printed page. To-day the number of such 
self-anointed editors and publishers who consecrate their 
impassioned souls to a journalistic mission according to 
their own gospel increases so that one must look far to 
find editors who cannot help being editors. Statesmen, 
politicians, brewers, department-store proprietors, manu- 
facturers, railroad presidents, insurance heads, hotel 
men,—they all own newspapers in America. Has this 
anything to do with the disappointment we feel at the 
failure of the press to lead us and inform us of what is 
really going on? Where is the vision of the minds that 
spent all their years in knowing this world and its history, 
and in keeping us comfortable with the feeling that they 
were honest as well as intelligent, serving no purpose but 
the common good? We have yet to find Mr. Ford the 
author of any wisdom except in the field of factory or- 
ganization ; and there his bounty is chiefly chargeable to 
his enjoyment of a monopoly, thanks to a generous goy- 
ernment’s patent privileges. 


 * as 
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News of the eek 


REDICTIONS that the President would endeavor 
Pp to exert a personal influence upon the course of 

events in the coming Peace Conference that is to 
readjust the destinies of nations were justified last week, 
when it was officially announced that the Chief Executive 
will go overseas and that he will be in Paris during at 
least a part of the time when the Conference is in session. 
The President’s decision was explained by his desire to 
be in immediate touch with the development of events in 
the most momentous interchange of views and purposes 
in history. Soon after the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s intention had been issued from the White House, 
messages from France, Great Britain, and Italy gave ex- 
pression to the warm desire of the governments and 
peoples of those countries, and of all the other Allied 
nations, to give the President a welcome that shall convey 
the high regard in which, both as President and as an 
individual, he is held by the Allied world. 


S the time for the convening of the Peace Confer- 

ence approaches, the magnitude and the delicate 
nature of the problems to be solved by it are emphasized 
by current events in various parts of the European con- 
tinent. One of the overshadowing issues is the problem 
suggested by the phrase “freedom of the seas.” Ex- 
pressions of views on this phase of the world question to 
be answered by the delegates around the green table 
indicate the determination of the British Government and 
the British people to oppose firmly any modifications in 
the law of contraband or blockade that shall reduce the 
effectiveness of the British fleet to guard the interests 
of the kingdom and the empire. 


THER difficulties that beset the conference are sug- 

gested ‘pointedly by events in the territories of what 
was only recently the Austro-Hungarian Empire but is 
now only a group of disconnected states. Intense rivalry 
between the Ruthenians and the Poles of Galicia and 
between the Jugo-Slavs and the Italians on the Adriatic 
littoral has found expression in overt acts within the 
week. The Ruthenians have seized the city and strong- 
hold of Lemberg, which the Poles had occupied. In the 
southeast the Jugo-Slavs, contrary to existing agreements, 
have seized the port of Fiume, which had been assigned 
to the Italians. Friction between these opposing forces 
on the ground has been reflected in America by the 
withdrawal first of the Poles and then of the Jugo-Slavs 
from the League of Middle Europe which was recently 
formed in Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, as the 
agency for the advancement of the common interests of 
most of the nations hitherto oppressed in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


T is recognized by close observers of events that these 

and similar divergences of interests and aspirations 
among races aligned under the banners of the Allied 
nations and the United States will greatly augment the 
difficulties of the work of readjustment and restoration 
that awaits the Peace Conference. Public men close to 
the President, and able to judge at first hand of his 
temper and his qualifications, have held for some time 
that the President’s personal advice, his knowledge of 
conditions, and his aloofness from the prepossessions and 
the prejudices that inhere in the minds and hearts of 
many of the statesmen of the Old World, would prove of 
inestimable value in the united endeavor to reach just, 
practicable, and lasting results. This conviction is the 
background of the President’s decision to get into per- 
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sonal touch with the conferees, not as a delegate, but as 
a chief of state intensely interested in bringing about a 
happy solution of fateful problems. 
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HE, price in human lives and human suffering that 

America has paid in the struggle to establish the 
freedom of the world was indicated at the beginning of 
the week by a statement issued by Gen. March, Chief of 
Staff, at Washington. Gen. March’s estimate, contrary 
to a forecast which had put the aggregate of American 
losses at about 100,000, summed up the dead, wounded, 
captured, and missing at 236,117. ‘This total the Chief 
of Staff analyzed as follows: Killed and died of wounds, 
36,154; died of disease, 14,811; died of causes not classi- 
fied, 2,204; wounded, 179,625; prisoners, 2,163 ; missing, 
1,160. As against the 2,163 prisoners captured by the 
enemy, Gen. March’s figures place the number of Ger- 
mans captured by our troops at about 44,000, with 1,400 
guns. As there were no surrenders of Germans to the 
American Expeditionary Forces in large numbers for 
strategic reasons, owing to developments on outlying 
points in the line, it is reasonable to assume that most of 
the prisoners who fell to the Americans were captured 
after hard fighting and at the point of the rifle or gun. 


FFICIAL Washington suffered something like a 

shock at the end of last week when it became known 
that William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and 
Director-General of Railways, had offered his resigna- 
tion from both offices and that the President had ac- 
cepted it. Mr. McAdoo was generally regarded as the 
strongest man in the Cabinet. His work in floating four 
Liberty Loans, in dealing with unprecedented problems 
of taxation, and in effecting the federal organization of 
railways, had produced a powerful impression upon the 
public mind. The explanation of the retiring Secretary 
and Director-General, that he found it impossible to sup- 
port his family on his salary and found it necessary to 
return to private life in order to earn an adequate income, 
served as a fresh reminder of the inadequacy of pay 
which the country offers to the highest type of men in 
the National Administration. 


MPORTANT steps toward national operation of pub- 

lic utilities were seen last week in two measures an- 
nounced by the Administration at Washington. One of 
these measures was the seizure of the transatlantic cable 
lines, and the other was the merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, already under 
government operation. Opponents of government own- 
ership were asking, at the beginning of the week, why 
the Administration had found it necessary to extend its 
control of wire communications and to destroy the sep- 
arate entities of the two great telegraph corporations 
after the signature of the armistice and when the re- 
version of the properties to private control was brought 
within measurable distance in the future by the virtual 
termination of the war. 


ONVINCED that the issue of public ownership is 

to be put to the test by the trend toward public own- 
ership as disclosed in current administrative acts, the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities — 
announced at the end of last week that it had retained | 
Elihu Root and a group of other eminent lawyers to 
fight public ownership, and in the event of the establish- 
ment of that principle to make every effort to safeguard 
the financial interests of the holders of securities in the 
settlement. In a statement issued to the public, the Asso- 
ciation pointed out that it was not the intention of Con- 
gress to adopt public ownership, and made the suggestion 


that the National Administration by its acts is prejudic- 


ing the case in favor of public ownership by making the 
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resumption of private operation difficult and excessively 
expensive. 


NE of the issues which has been agitating the country 

profoundly for many months was settled for the 
time being last Thursday, when the President signed the 
Food Stimulation bill, with the Jones “bone dry” amend- 
ment attached. Under this legislation, enacted into law 
in the closing moments of the session, the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors is prohibited throughout the country 
from June 30, 1919, until the completion of demobiliza- 
tion, to be proclaimed by the President. 

S. T. Tonyororr. 


- _Brevities 
They may be right who say we have a League of Na- 
tions already. 


The real issue before the nations is clear: It is between 
_ the will to power and the will to serve. 


Revolutions in humanity thus far have not turned back- 
ward. The Kaiser will never again see Berlin. 


The best sentence in the President’s Thanksgiving Proc- 


lamation is, “God has in his good pleasure given us 


peace: 


We celebrate this holiday by renewing our minds for 
the completion of the task of making peace and good-will 
abound in all the earth forever! 


We do not share the apprehension that the principles 
of world peace are comparatively unimportant; that the 
application of them is the hard problem. The peace table 
will tell us the great thing if it tells us the principles are 
really accepted. 


Those who would alarm us now use the word “Bol- 
shevik” as once they used the word “socialist.”” It is well 
to keep in mind that some people must speak and some 
must write, and few among them care much about facts 
or truth. They need words and sensations. 


A perfectly regular American name—and of a woman, 
at that—is appended to a letter which suggests that we 
first destroy the cathedral at Cologne. After all, this 
amuses us, because as a nation our temper has been cool 
and sensible. ‘The victory in our life is already on the 
side of wisdom with justice. 


Letters to the Gditor 


The Open Market 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

A very aged constant reader of the Christian Register, 
in consideration of the war’s end this last week, called 
my special attention to this sentence on the front page, 
by Prof. Peabody: “Convicted the guilty must be, but 
without rancor; punished, but without bitterness; con- 
trolled, but by those who are self-controlled.” I would 
add as the way to this “the free atmosphere of the open 
market,” of which Prof. Carver has written, as the 

healthy encouragement for industry and source of abun- 
dant prosperity, a warning for America to-day, and the 
lesson from the times. FREDERICK PRESTON. 

_ Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
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Toa Thousand Ministers | 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


With the need on the one hand and the supply on the 
other the never-ending puzzle is that the two do not meet. 
Here are church buildings with excellent equipment in 
communities from which the population has drifted 
away. Yonder are rapidly growing communities and 
churches with only meagre equipment. Here is a down- 
town Sunday-school with every conceivable facility that 
ingenuity and money can supply, and very few children. 
Yonder is a suburban school which is just as large as the 
floor space permits ; given twice the space it could double 
its membership. ‘These contrasts are typical of many 
others, both large and small. The larger problems fre- 
quently offer no ready solution. But many a small need 
could easily be met out of the superabundance of the 
supply, if only the need were known. 

Here are two needs, both important. A minister has 
asked me for a small and portable communion service, 
suitable for use in a sick-room. Locked away in safes 
there are many small silver communion services long un- 
used. One of them in the hands of a diligent minister 
would be of real help. Again, six ministers have asked 
me if in some way I could not secure black silk gowns 
for use in their pulpits. Neither they nor their churches 
can afford to purchase the gowns. ‘This statement will 
fall under the eyes of a thousand ministers. There 
must be a hundred unused black silk gowns hanging in a 
hundred cupboards. Six of them could be made of in- 
stant service to ministers and congregations. 

Who will help? 

Louis C. CornisuH, Secretary, 


American Umitarian Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Task of America’s Free Churches 
HORACE WESTWOOD 


S we hail with gladness and rejoicing the coming of 

A: righteous peace we are not unmindful of the 

unfinished work confronting us who remain. It 

is “for us the living” to see that our dead have not died 
in vain. 

Not alone have they died that Prussian Militarism might 
be destroyed, but in order that a New World may come 
in which men will indeed be free. 

It will not suffice to demobilize our armies and absorb 
them into civilian life, to retrain and rehabilitate the 
physically disabled, to give generous care to the soldiers’ 
dependents, to restore commerce and industry to normal 
channels, to rebuild those territories devastated by war, 
great though these tasks are. Our task will not be ful- 
filled until we have taken those measures which will make 
war forever impossible. We must give the full measure 
of our moral and spiritual support to the proposed League 
of Nations. We must hold ever before our eyes the 
vision of a friendly federation of the peoples for the 
sake of Peace. 

Yet we must go even further than this. The Methodist 
Church of Canada, which has just brought to a close its 
General Conference, has gone on record committing it- 
self to the establishment of a new social order in which 
the rivalry of competition and the selfish greed for profits 
give place to the spirit of co-operation for the common 
good. It says in effect that our social and industrial 
system is one which in itself breeds war, not only between 
the nations, but “class war” within the nations ; and while 
this system endures, the world cannot be safe for 
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democracy. Thus it conceives the main task of recon- 
struction. ” 

The Free Churches of America can have no lesser 
dream. By the very nature of our principle we stand 
already committed to it. But as we see signs of awaken- 
ing around us we shall fall short of our heritage if we 
fail to furnish the lead. Only a social order which guar- 
antees to men the opportunities for fulness of life can 
suffice. Only through the establishing of a reconstructed 
society can we keep faith with those who have fallen on 
Flanders’ Plains and prove worthy of their sacrifice. 

Let us give our full measure of devotion to democracy 
in our industrial and commercial life. Upon this de- 
pends not only the peace of mankind, but also that spirit- 
ual wealth without which we are indeed impoverished. 


The Salute 


An unusually pertinent and spiritual appreciation of 
what many people call a mere form 


) JOHN W.DAY 
Who served asa Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Camp Zachary Taylor 


T’ is commonly supposed that when men in the army 
] or navy salute their superior officer it is simply the 

difference in rank that is indicated and the authority 
of the officer recognized. ‘This is part of the meaning of 
the salute, but it is not the only part nor the essential 
part. To suppose this is to lose sight of the fact that the 
officer is obliged as strictly to salute the person saluting 
him, whether below him or above him in rank, as the one 
below is obliged to salute him. ‘The essence of the salute 
is that men of every rank acknowledge through it their 
obligation to something above the highest, and dignifying 
the lowest. The salute is a privilege, not a humiliation, 
and is a sign of dignity, not a symbol of servitude. 

There is an emphatic evidence of this in the exclusion 
of men under guard from the right to salute their 
superiors. They are for the time being outside the level 
of army honors. Until they are released from the guard- 
house they are not allowed to give or receive a salute. 
The salute is the sign of obedience and of reverence,—not 
toward any individual person, however high his rank, as 
such a person, but toward the order through which the 


individual is lifted above himself, and toward the prin-. 


ciples for which that order is constituted. The salute is a 
symbol of reverence and of its commanding nature. 

A beautiful exemplification of this is the ritual of the 
flag. The flag signifies what is the soul of this reverence 
and obedience. Every act in connection with the flag is 
an act of worship. It is never to be used for utility, never 
for decoration, never to be handled without care for its 
sacredness. It is not allowed to touch the ground, and 
when it is not in view it is taken to its place under a guard 
of honor. The holy of holies was not more sacred than 
the flag is in military usage. At the appointed time each 
day bugles sound from every part of a camp, so that in 
the outmost bounds of the largest camp every man knows 
that the flag is to be lowered. At the moment the note is 
heard that belongs to the act, every man comes to atten- 
tion and makes the salute. The officers at their post, the 
cook in the mess-hall, the sentry on his beat, as well as the 
company drawn up in its place,—all do this reverence to 
the symbol of their duty and honor. The man speeding 
through the company streets on his motor-cycle stops, 
dismounts, stands at attention and makes the sign. ‘There 
is a silent moment through the vast area which holds a 
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true prayer. ‘The bugle-call but makes the silence elo- 
quent. Here is the explanation of the meaning of the 
salute. 

Is this a superstition? It may become so. What would 
make it a superstition would be the stopping of the act at 
any point in its course and appropriating its meaning for 
anything less than the final completion of it. An idolatry 
is a reverence crystallized, a worship materialized, an 
homage petrified. If an officer should take to himself 
the salute rendered him, consider it given to him and not 
to what is above him, feel that he is himself the object 
of the salute and not merely its medium,—that officer 
would make the salute a superstition. The private who 
forgets where his salute ends and in his mind stops it at 
any point, at the lieutenant, captain, major, or even the 
commander-in-chief himself, without realizing that it 
leads above them all to the principles of justice, humanity, 
liberty, and law, which give the salute all its authority,— 
he converts a reverence into a superstition. 


The impressive thing about the salute is that all who . 


render it and participate in it show that they know its 
meaning. ‘Though it expresses rank, it much more ex- 
hibits equality ; for in its use the most exalted rank owns 
the obedience of the lowest, and the fresh recruit feels 
himself in direct relation to the highest. The last person 
to presume upon it is the one who might first be sup- 


‘posed to do so; no one takes less to himself and renders 


more to what is above than the man who stands at the 
top, whose word all are bound to obey. 

All this is well understood in these days. If any one, 
misled by appearances, were to render to an officer the 
kind of deference that showed lack of understanding, he 
would quickly be taught the real genius of the matter. 
The freshly commissioned subaltern who betrayed for- 
getfulness of his place and thought more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think would soon be shown his place. 
No one can exercise command effectively who does not 
prove that he owns command himself. and is under im- 
perative discipline. 

If this principle of the salute were transferred to Chris- 
tianity it would illuminate what many people make dark. 
If people would see that the pre-eminence of Jesus is this 
kind of pre-eminence, there would be little occasion to 
argue about his nature and authority. He did not inter- 
rupt the reverence paid through him, and he showed 
more than once that it was distasteful and repugnant to 
him that others stopped it at him. “Why callest thou me 
good,” he said, “there is none good but God.” The 
emphasis is on the “me” not on the “good.” ‘Those who 
stop their homage with him change it into a superstition. 
They give what Jesus felt belongs only to God. To hear 
a man, however sincere and earnest his piety, pray to 
Jesus, with an unconsciousness of God, or with an inten- 
tional emphasis which sounds almost like an insolent re- 
jection of any power above the man of Nazareth, is to 
feel a real shock. ‘There is a kind of blasphemy about 
such elevation of Jesus, especially as it is against his ex- 
press stipulation and prohibition. It is of the same irrev- 
erence as that which is charged on a person who does not 
appreciate the character of Jesus—neglects, as it were, the 
salute. Both the idolater and the iconoclast are alike 
superstitious, for each perverts the duty of reverence. 
Denying reverence to Jesus, or rendering it only, or ex- 


clusively, to him, is in either case to forget the essence of — 


religion. What Hooker said of law applies to religion: 
“All things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.” It is not at the name of 
alone. “The homage that we render him 


is still the 
Father’s own.” seer 
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Jesus that 
every knee should bow, but, in the name of Jesus, to God ~ 
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The 
Strife ! 


LUKE PALMER 


When religion shall teach that through conflict 
every good in our progress is won, 
And that peace is the state of soft creatures 
who lazily bask in the sun; 
‘Then all souls may rejoice in life’s battles 
and each in a requisite place 
May so dedicate body and spirit 
as to better the human race. 


Human bodies are built up of atoms, 
and atoms in action make life; 
Every soul has its birth in a contest 
and holds its existence through strife; 
When the strife of these atoms is hottest, 
the soul thus created burns red; 
When the strife of these.atoms is languid, 
the soul of that body is dead. 


Since fighting began amidst chaos, 
and from it developed the soul, 
We must fight for the prizes we covet 
and fight to retain their control. 
At the earliest dawn of creation 
there was strife amongst germs in a clod; 
Gentle souls will contend for ideals 
till they find their fruition in God. 


Some Congregations I Have Met 


By no means overlooking the optimistic boom-town 
‘‘group,’” whose promises are thrice the 
available resources 


ABRAM WYMAN 


CLERGYMAN may become so accustomed to 
A facing congregations that each new one is as noth- 

ing before him. He may even acquire such an in- 
ordinate sense of superiority as to number himself among 
those who cast unappreciated pearls; for intellectual 
egotism is a vice to which preachers and schoolmasters 
are supposed to be especially liable, from long habit of 
talking much without being “answered back.” But the 
congregation has yet to be discovered that any amount of 
familiarity with “candidates,” or “supplies,” or “ex- 
changes,” can blind to the peculiarities of the new man in 
the pulpit. Little oddities of appearance, little eccen- 
tricities of manner or of speech, receive an undue amount 
of attention. The congregation may be trusted later to 
penetrate behind the mannerisms to the man. At first it 
is entangled in those outward but striking trifles that 
differentiate the man from his fellows. 

“Our minister this morning is just pin-feathering out,” 
once whispered a man old enough to have known better, 
to his neighbor about an “exchange.” 

When a man new to a congregation appears in the 
pulpit the sermon-tasters may attend strictly to the matter 
of the discourse and the method of presentation. But 
most of them attend to the man, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, to his mannerisms. ‘These have ears and hear not, 
for the reason that they have eyes and see, like those who 
cannot attend to the music for watching the conductor. 
But it is an alert congregation. On faces that later will 
wear a somewhat wearied indifference now sits enthroned 
the canny determination “not to think of this fellow more 
highly than they ought to think.” People who may be 
seen on subsequent Sundays when they have found the 
minister “safe,’ composing their countenances for the 
repose of their thoughts as the sermon begins, are now 
astonishingly awake. Some intellectual, descendants of 


- the Athenians are sure to be there, undisguisedly cheerful 


over the prospect of “seeing and hearing this new thing.” 
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A most formidable congregation to a timid man is the 
college-town congregation. This is not so much on 
account of the students who bulk huge on their own 
horizon. They are still in the innocent stage of knowing 
that they know, and their opinions are taken seriously by 
no one but themselves,—and some very serious people. 
But the college-town congregation takes itself seriously. 
It has reason for looking up to itself, for any church in a 
college town that does not number among its members 
some of the professors and their families is poor indeed. 
This constituency makes the congregation “intellectual.” 
It seems afraid of persons of inferior culture. It is not 
able to get over the idea that public worship is an intel- 
lectual exercise intended to sharpen one’s wits. It wants 
to be “intellectually fed,’ and to “carry away from the 
service something to think about.” ‘The clergyman con- 
sequently may well be nervous. For how is a poor par- 
son, chiefly occupied not with the supreme problem of 
thought but with the trifling matter of how to live-—how 
is he to teach thinkers to think? 

A well-disposed person always appears who only adds 
to the discomfiture that he would allay. There is the 
General, the preacher is informed, who, when the sermon 
does not suit him, sits around sidewise, squeaking his 
shoe. The General is a by-product of culture in a college 
town, whose sense of superiority in all matters is con- 
summate. As for the professors, they see life not as it is 
in their theoretical imaginings. He and his kind “do 
things.” ‘They attend to facts. he General is not one 
of those who is continually proving himself wrong. 
Consequently the squeaking of his shoe has come to be 
oracular in that congregation. It even has its influence 
with the professors’ wives, who are stampeded intellect- 
ually by any one outside the faculty. 

The sense of his inadequacy seizes the parson as he 
looks down upon his auditors. They make an audience 
rather than an assembly of worshippers. On the faces of 
the people there is more than ordinary church decorum. 
There is that complacent seriousness which is the out- 
ward expression of inward culture. Except that its in- 
tellectual dignity is worn a bit self-consciously, the con- 
gregation is much “at ease in Zion.” Why should it not 
be? Hehears a voice, “Now go ahead and show what you 
can do.” The parson arrives at the end of his sermon, 
disheartened. Virtue has gone out of him, but without 
lodging with his hearers! The church with a particularly 
promising future is to be found where the community is 
in the process of rapid development. Here, as has been 
often noted, living in and for ideals is seen at its best. 
The things that are to be are more real than the things 
that are. The town that actually is is scarcely seen by the 
enthusiastic citizen, so intent is he on the vision of the city 
that is to be. Such a town needs adequate churches, of 
course.. In response to the religious demands, a minister 
is sent out to “look over the field.” After the service, a 
committee, composed altogether, it appears, of leading 
citizens, calls on the missionary to see what can be done 
about “settling” a man permanently, provided the right 
sort of a man can be found. They want a man inde- 
pendent of his manuscript, who can “cut loose” and let his 
imagination soar; who can paint word pictures, and all 
that. It is not that they want the preacher to boom the 
town. They are quite equal to that. But they want a man 
who can preach in the large and generous way befitting 
the atmosphere of the place. 

“We figure,” says a man with many corner lots, “that 


-we can raise twelve or fifteen hundred dollars the first 


year; and the right man can easily make it three or four 
thousand in two or three years’ time.” In response to 
the query of how much is “actually in sight,’”—the over- 
looker of the field from long experience has become 
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suspicious of all “figures,”—it appears that there is 
already pledged four hundred and twenty-five dollars ; 
but that an owner of other corner lots has promised 
seventy-five more, provided they “get the right sort of a 
man”; and with five hundred dollars actually in sight 
they have no doubt they can give “the right man” at 
least twelve hundred dollars the first year. The con- 
ference breaks up, and the missionary goes his way. 
And the whole matter of “a strong church in this grow- 
ing community” is reduced to the simple problem of find- 
ing “the right man.” 

The congregation that can never get a suitable minister 
has the omnipresent character of the poor. It is always 
on the hunt for a man worthy to preside over its 
destinies. Usually the demands of such a church are in 
direct ratio to its inability to give financial support. I 
have known four-thousand-dollar congregations well sat- 
isfied with a two-thousand-dollar man. I have yet to find 
a six-hundred dollar congregation that is not restless and 
fretful under a twelve-hundred-dollar minister. This 
kind of a congregation is the particular bane of denom- 
inational officers. It in turn is aggrieved at them for 
continued failure to send the kind of a man asked for. 
What is to be done with such a congregation? 

Occasionally a clergyman meets a congregation by 
proxy. A pastorless people will now and then send out a 
committee of the discerning to “hear” a man in his cus- 
tomary environment. They have the advantage of steal- 
ing up unobserved and observing him; of catching him in 
ordinary dress, so to put it; and so of knowing what 
manner of a man he really is. Sometimes they will even 
spy him out in his own family. A delegation of maiden 
ladies has been known to call on a minister under consid- 
eration, for the purpose of seeing if his wife were a 
“suitable person.” 

Once a minister was to occupy a pulpit where a gown 
was worn. Out of deference to a searchingly hot day 
he went comfortably in a thin, short coat, relying on the 
gown to hide the deficiency in dress. Not seeing the gown 
as usual, he asked for it. He was strongly urged against 
the gown, on account of the extreme heat, by the hireling 
Levite, who said “A short coat will really make no dif- 
ference at all; there’ll not be a one of our own people 
here to-day.” The congregation that desires frequent 
change in its ministry has the outward marks of pros- 
perity. We are assured by people on the ground that 
each new minister preaches to “increasing congrega- 
tions.” ‘To be sure, in most cases numbers will wane 
again after a time. But the remedy is always at hand,— 
another minister. Of course the new man will be merely 
the preacher and not the minister, except under extraor- 
dinary conditions, for two years at last. He can have 
only a nominal influence until his congregation come to 
know him and to trust him thoroughly. It is only then 
that they will reveal the deeper things of their lives. It 
takes even longer for the new man to become a power in 
the community, though he may appear to have it earlier, 
being heard through his much speaking. He may not get 
so wide a hearing at the end of two years, but his 
fruitful influence has just begun. For after all, a man’s 
hold on a community and a congregation depends upon 
the sort of a person they find him to be. A procession of 
ministers, like any other procession, may make a pleasing 
spectacle, and people will come out to see it, but it does 
not produce much lasting effect. 

Yet there is a “go” in the congregations that resort 


to the stimulus of frequent change of minister; there is a 


factitious activity that so nearly simulates the activity of 
spiritual life that it might well deceive the elect. Even 
denominational officers are sometimes deceived by this 
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fair outward show. They take this stimulated activity for 
rapid but real growth, until they seem about ready to 
promulgate as a dogma that short pastorates are a good 
thing, and that a settlement should not be for more than 
five years. ‘The ‘specious reason urged is that almost 
always the new man preaches to larger congregations 
than the old. Such is the influence of the congregation 
that seeks to “make religion hum.” 

Let the reader bear in mind these examples are some 
that a parson has met rather than known. It is the part 
of human infirmity to notice the striking and the unusual 
about a stranger first. So it is with congregations and 
other bodies of people that one has met for the first time. 
It is quite otherwise when congregation and minister 
come to know each other fully. When it has come to bea 
case of “our minister” and “my people,” all these peculiar- 
ities sink out of sight and are forgotten. Or if we still 
do note them, they become the defects that we forgive in 
friends, the faults that serve to make them lovable. 


The World Not Yet Made Safe 


Nor will be, until people are aroused to the imminent 
conflict of ideas on reconstruction and take 
their stand for world federation 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


F we would save the world from the agony of war, we 
must reckon with two classes of people. First, those 
who want permanent peace after the war, but who 

do not realize the necessity of some kind of world federa- 
tion or league to preserve that peace. They think victory 
for the Allies in itself insures a condition of permanent 
peace. They believe that this happy state has come 
automatically as the result of a military decision. ‘These 
people must be educated. They must be aroused to 
realize that the defeat of Germany is merely a necessary 
preliminary to the important work which is to follow. 

It is more difficult to deal with the second class, be- 
cause the members of it are appealing to the people’s 
present and natural bellicose passions, in the attempt to 
stir up opposition to this new world organization. ‘These 
people insist upon retaining the old method of reliance 
upon force. Perhaps the most prominent of this group 
is Mr. Roosevelt, who insists that after this war America 
must be so armed that no nation will dare oppose her 
will. And scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of 
opposition of this nature from some one of considerable 
prominence. For instance, in the morning paper I see the 
following news item: “Senator Reed to-night attacked 
President Wilson’s plea for a League of Nations to en- 
force peace after the war because it would ultimately 
entangle this country in European intrigue and restrict 
this nation to partial sovereignty.” 

Of course such men as Senator Reed see the signs of 
the times, which point not only to a new international 
order, but to a new political, industrial, and economic 
order as well. They will not suffer the loss of privileges 
which they have enjoyed for generations without a strug- 
gle. We have an example of this state of mind just now 
in Minnesota. ‘This is election day, and for the past two 
weeks the Minneapolis papers which represent these in- 
terests have been almost frantic, really hysterical (I have 
never seen newspapers so excited over an election), in 
their attempt to return to Congress those who would 
maintain the political status quo. If men like this repre- 
sent us in the work of reconstruction, be sure that we will 
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sink back into the old order of privilege and error and 


wrong in our national life, and of individual preparation 
of nationally controlled armaments to settle disputes in 
our international life. This group of people must be met, 
fought, and argued down. ‘To do this means organiza- 
tion and work on the part of all those who are deter- 
mined that we shall not have fought this war in vain, and 
that this new heaven and new earth of which we have 
been dreaming for years shall be brought down out of 
the heavens and built upon solid rock foundations here 
on earth. Let us not be deceived and take for granted 
that this thing will happen. The opposition is already 
at work and will fight to the bitter end every effort that 
is made to build a world that is based upon justice instead 
of force. 


HAVE not the time nor the space to go into the enor- 
mous problems which will need to be solved and the 
numerous details which will need to be worked out be- 
fore this new international venture can be successfully 
launched; but there is one thing sure, there has not 
been an argument of any weight brought against the 
attempt. Take Senator Reed, as quoted above, who 
opposes a League of Nations because it would restrict 
this country to “partial sovereignty.” We must show 
the people that this is the very thing which we desire, 
because absolute and unlimited sovereignty is the thing 
that has caused all the trouble, while limited sovereignty 
is not by any means so undesirable as has been supposed. 
The political world of to-day rests upon this dogma 
of unlimited sovereignty ; that is, supreme authority, abso- 
lute control, a thing greater than the law. Every coun- 
try is a sovereignty in itself, and its sovereignty cannot 
be limited by any other state. This war has been the 
clash of such unlimited sovereignties. So long as we 
have unliniited independent sovereignties in the world, 
we are bound to have war, because such a government 
must ever and always maintain its rights among other 
sovereignties. ‘This is true regardless of the forms of 
government, so that the destruction of autocracy will 
not in itself bring permanent peace, as many suppose. 
No matter whether a nation be an autocracy like 
Germany or a democracy like America, so long as it is 
an unlimited sovereignty among other unlimited sover- 
eignties, it must fight in defence of its soil and its rights. 
There can be no intérnational law in a world of absolute 
sovereignties, because each is itself a law. And so, on 
this small planet they are crowded together, meeting 
everywhere, jostling each other on the sea, even rubbing 
elbows in the desert places of the earth, with no law to 
control their movements. Each menaces every other and 
each assumes that its sovereignty must be preserved at 
any cost. Serbia could not accede to the demands of 
Austria, because it would affect her sovereignty. Austria 
could not treat with Serbia, because being a greater 
ower it was beneath the dignity of her sovereignty. 
he clash of sovereignties has continued the war for 
more than four years. Shall the sovereignty of Britain 
or the sovereignty of Germany rule the seas? It was 
this same clash of sovereignties which brought us into 
the war. We had to maintain our honor and dignity 
as a sovereignty and defend our sovereign rights upon 
the sea. The fact is that we are living to-day.under the 
domination of this superstitious dogma of sovereignty, 
which means war until some’ sovereignty rises supreme 
and is able to impose her will upon all the other sovereign- 
ties. That is the only way that we can have permanent 
peace so long as our civilization is built upon the doc- 


trine of unlimited sovereignty. That long period of 
_ Roman peace of which we love to think was due to the 
fact that Rome dominated the world. ‘There was no 
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other sovereignty powerful enough to question her au- 
thority. If Germany could have carried out her wild 
scheme of domination, she could have preserved the 
peace in the future, of course, albeit a peace which 
would have been ten times worse than war. There can 
be no real and lasting peace so long as there are even two 
great unlimited sovereignties in the world. 

Therefore the thing which Senator Reed fears is the 
thing which should above all things be desired; namely, 
the destruction of this dogma of unlimited sovereignty 
and ‘the construction in its place of the doctrine of 
democracy. ‘There must be built a democracy of hu- 
manity, a democracy that has no frontiers, a United 
States of the World. There must be an association of 
all the civilized nations, and this federation must be the 
governing body of all international affairs. Every mem- 
ber of this federation must be free from interference in 
its internal affairs, but-must obligate itself to accept dic- 
tation from the United States of the World in its foreign 
policy. Necessarily this will mean a curtailment of a 
nation’s sovereignty; but I repeat, it is unlimited sover- 
eignty that has caused all the trouble. 

The proposed alliance could be modelled after the 
United States of America. We have nearly a half- 
hundred States on this side of the Atlantic, which act 
independently as States, but in unison as a federation 
of States. Each State has its own legislature, executive, 
and judiciary; also its own boundaries, capital, and 
militia. If each individual State parts with some of its 
liberty in order to enjoy membership in the union of 
States, it does so to its own advantage; for if it stood 
alone, it would be exposed to dangers greater than it 
could cope with single-handed. Likewise the independ- 
ence of the separate States has helped to strengthen 
the union of States; for if this government had been 
organized with all the authority centred in one place 
or in one man, it would probably have failed long before 
this. It is the independence of the States that makes 
for the safety as well as the greatness of the union of 
States, and it is the union of States which protects and 
insures the independence of the individual States. The 
success of the United States of America ought to en- 
courage the nations of the world to enter into a similar 
fellowship which secures unity without sacrificing liberty. 
It is only by some such means that permanent peace can 
be assured; and I believe that it is only through the in- 
strumentality of the United States that such an arrange- 
ment will be accomplished. “This country is facing the 
most sacred duty and the most difficult task that it has 
ever faced, or that it may ever again be called upon to 
face. 


ee us therefore start the agitation now. Let us dis- 
cuss this matter freely and openly everywhere. Let us 
work out the details and solve the problems which nat- 
urally precede such a mighty undertaking. Let there 
be no question as to the attitude of the American people 
on this point. Let the world know the price of our enter- 
ing the war; namely, the establishment of a League of 
Nations, a Federation of the Nations of the World. 
And let us neither faint nor fail until we establish that 
League of Peace, which shall include all nations, both 
great and. small, and which shall in reality become the 
United States of the World. When Germany has sur- 
rendered, then will be the hour of America’s trial and 
testing. Then will be her glorious opportunity to save 
mankind from such patched and partial peace as that 
which has followed every previous war; and to bestow 
upon the world, not an Allied peace, nor a German peace, 
nor even an American peace, but the Peace of Humanity, 
the Peace of the World. 
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My Sister’s Death 


LUIS F. CONTARDO (or Cutie) 
Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell 


’Tis like that eve which I shall ne’er forget! 
Earth is a shrine, when twilight shadows meet, 
And each wild lily is a censer sweet, 
Each star a golden lamp in heaven set. 
With mystic plaints upon the still air spread, 
A prayer was hovering o’er that valley lone, 
Breathed from the belfry, old and mossy grown, 
Which o’er the village roofs upreared its head. ‘ 


That sound was hushed. From the dark mountain steep 
A heron flew in silence, to alight 
Where the lake’s reeds reposed, a slumberous bower. 
Peace reigned o’er all; and in the calmness deep 
Of the blue eve, her soul to heaven took flight, 
Uprising like the fragrance of a flower. 


Zionism as a Menace to Peace 
If the Jews get an independent nationality in Palestine, 
what of the other, majority peoples there? 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


HERE are few issues that are more interesting to 
the world than the Zionist movement. Begun 
many years before, this movement has received an 

impetus during the war which has made interest in it, in 
both Jewry and Christendom, intense and widespread. 
The proponents of Zionism among the Jews consider the 
vast and radical changes which the present conflict is ef- 
fecting in the lives of the various nations as favorable to 
the consummation of Zionist hopes.* 

Christendom, also, ts deeply interested in the Zionists’ 
expectations. There are millions of Christians who be- 
lieve that Christ’s kingdom will not come upon the earth 
until the Jews have been “restored” to Palestine. ‘To such 
the success of Zionism means the long-awaited regather- 
ing of the chosen people to their “promised land.” 

There are many others whose interest in this significant 
movement is purely romantic. The thought of a “restored 
Israel” to the land of its origin seems to reinvest for them 
the ages of Hebrew history with compelling charms. 
Many Christians are deeply interested in the improvement 
of the Jew’s lot. 

It is not at all strange that Christians in general, as well 
as many among the Jews themselves, should have only a 
superficial knowledge of the aims and purposes of Zion- 
ism. JI can do no better in presenting the purpose of 
Zionism than to quote the words:of the honorary presi- 
dent of this movement in America, Justice Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

“Let us bear clearly in mind,” says Justice Brandeis, 
“what Zionism is, or rather what it is not. It is not a 
movement to remove all the Jews of the world com- 
pulsorily to Palestine. In the first place there are four- 
teen million Jews, and Palestine would not accommodate 
more than one-fifth of that number. In the second 
place, it is not a movement to compel any one to go to 
Palestine. It is essentially a movement to give to the 
Jew more, not less, freedom,—it aims to enable the 
Jews to exercise the same right now exercised by practi- 
cally every other people in the world: ‘To live at their 
option either in the land of their fathers or in some 
other country; a right which members of small nations 
as well as of large,—which Irish, Greek, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, or Belgian, may now exercise as fully as Ger- 
mans or English, 

“Zionism seeks to establish in Palestine, for such 
Jews as choose to go and remain there, and for their 


aN. Portions of a chapter from the new volume, “‘Americay Save the Near East.” 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, $1 net. 
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descendants, a legally secured home, where they may live 
together and lead a Jewish life, where they may expect 
ultimately to constitute a majority of the population, 
and may look forward to what we should call home 
rule. The Zionists seek to establish this home in Pales- 
tine because they are convinced that the undying long- 
ing of Jews fot Palestine is a fact of deepest signifi- 
cance; that it is a manifestation in the struggle for ex- 
istence by an ancient people which had established its 
right to live—a people whose three thousand years of 
civilization has produced a faith, culture, and individ- 
uality which enable them to contribute largely in the 
future, as they had in the past, to the advance of civil- 
ization; and that it is not a right merely, but a duty of 
the Jewish nationality to survive and develop. ‘They 
believe that there only can Jewish life be fully pro- 
tected from the forces of disintegration; that there 
alone can the Jewish spirit reach its full and natural 
development; and that by securing for those Jews who 
wish to settle in Palestine the opportunity to do so, not 
only those Jews, but all other Jews will be benefited and 
that the long perplexing Jewish problem will, at last, 
find solution.” 


The impetus which Zionism has received recently has 
greatly alarmed the Christians and Mohammedans of Pal- 
estine. In the first place, the universal prejudice against 
the Jews is shared by those sects in the East. In the sec- 
ond place, its possible political consequences afford a more 
rational reason. ‘The Syrians perceive that the goal of 
Zionism is the establishment of an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine, or at least the establishment of an 
autonomous Jewish state under the protection of some 
foreign Power. Under the auspices of the Zionists, Pal- 
estine must either be detached from Syria and “given to 
the Jews,” or become a “sphere of influence.” 

The intelligent Syrians realize that independent nation- 
alism is not what the Zionists insist upon at present, but 
they seem to be certain that nothing short of that would 
be able to make the Zionist programme a reality. 

The claim that Palestine is the Jew’s homeland is not 
fully conceded by the non-Jews in that country, es- 
pecially the Mohammedans. It was the Jew’s homeland, 
which he acquired by the sword from former owners. His 
successful conquest of the land gave him the right to pos- 
sess it. But the Moslem is the /ater conqueror of Pales- 
tine. He also acquired it by the sword, and built in it 
homes and shrines. So if the successful conquest of a 
land carries with it the right of ownership, then it is the 
Mohammedan and not the Jew who has the prior claim 
to the ownership of Palestine. Again, the Jew’s plea that 
the Holy Land should be given to him on religious grounds 
is not absolutely valid. When he came he built his re- 
ligious shrines on the foundations of the shrines of the 
“nations of the land” which he had destroyed. 

Palestine is an integral part of Syria. It is dear to the 
devotees of three great faiths. The majority of its present 
inhabitants are non-Jews. ‘Therefore, for any European 
Power, or Powers, to favor the Jews would be an act 
of violent injustice to its non-Jewish inhabitants and an 
irremovable cause for future troubles. — , 

These fears have already found articulate expression 
in Palestine since its occupation by the British. Repre- 
sentatives of the Christians and the Mohammedans have 
petitioned the British Government to protect the non- 
Jewish property-owners, who feel compelled under the 
present stress to sell their properties to the moneyed Zion- 


ists at any price, by prohibiting such sales during the war. 


They have asked that Government also to establish in 
Palestine agricultural banks in order to enable the land- 
owners to secure loans (which should be paid on the in- 
stalment plan) at a reasonable rate of interest. ‘They have 


demanded also that the Arabic language be made by law al 
the “official” national tongue of Syria. According to the — 
reports which have been received, the British Government _ 
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has agreed to these demands in principle, and is proceeding 


_ to give them legal form. 


- From the foregoing it may be easily seen that the 
unanimous resolution of the non-Jewish population of 
Palestine is that that country shall not become a Jewish 
state. 

However, it should not be inferred that the non-Jewish 
population of the Holy Land mean to exclude the Jews 
from it, or to deny them the rights which others may en- 
joy. On the contrary, the demand of that population is 
for equal rights for Jews and non-Jews. The Jew is free 
to return to the ancient home of his faith, to acquire prop- 
erty in the open market, to do business on the basis of fair 
competition, and to make Jerusalem the seat of his cul- 
ture and a “breeding-ground for Jewish leaders.” But he 
must not ask for special privileges. He must be a co- 
operative Syrian citizen, and not the means of increasing 
the racial and religious contentions in the land. 

In order that Syria may have permanent peace and 
a stable government, the Western Powers should simply 
maintain the “open door” policy in that country and in- 
sist on equal rights for all. 


Story of a Famous Church 


Old Hollis Street, Boston, was a distinguished household 
of faith and her ministers men of unusual parts 


GEORGE L. CHANEY 
I 


Tue DismIssaAL OF THE Tory PREACHER 


elements to be eliminated its truth to human _ na- 
ture would ensure its leading place in the interest 
of mankind. 

Something of this fidelity to human nature attaches to 
the story of the old Hollis Street Church of Boston. Were 
its ecclesiastical history to lose its distinction and author- 
ity, so that its creeds as digests of divinity or its offices 
as sacred rites, or the reputation of its preachers as re- 
ligious lights and exemplars, or that mysterious aura 
which hallows a house of worship and those robes of 
sanctity with which a tradition of holiness invests the 
Church were to disappear, there would remain so much of 
genuine humanity in its records that a kindred humanity 
in all ages would recognize and respond to it. However 
it may fare with the prehistoric Adam, the presence in 
the Hebrew Scriptures of what is known as “old Adam” 
is abundantly prevalent. Similarly in the chapter of 
church history on which we are to enter, there is so much 
of unqualified and unvarnished human nature that the 
most doubtful inquirer in the church portal to-day may 
safely enter and take a seat, assured that not all church 


[: has been said of the Bible that were its supernatural 


history is dull and that some traditions of old Boston 


churches are as interesting as a play. Indeed I am not 
sure that the Hollis Street Church, when a few years 
ago it was converted into the Hollis Street Theatre, de- 
parted altogether from its high calling. When Henry 
Irving went to hear Beecher preach in Plymouth Church 
he is reported to have said, “This is acting,” and when 
Beecher saw Irving act he said, “This is preaching” ; and 


- long ago the most eloquent of orators defined oratory as 


action, that is, acting. 
I am so far reconciled to the announcement that good 


acting is going on in Hollis Street in these days that I 
sometimes go to see it there, and although the camouflage 
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with which the big guns of the stage conceal their minis- 
terial character and purpose is rather overdone, I almost 
feel at home there still, and when the curtain is down be- 
tween the acts, I seem to see the risen spirits of my elo- 
quent predecessors in one or another of their dramatic 
parts and situations. 

MATHER By es comes first, not exactly tearing his hair, 
for he wore a wig, but boiling over with angry indigna- 
tion, because his revolutionary church had haled him be- 
fore their bar, to answer to certain charges of disloyalty 
to the people’s cause. Settled for life, after the fashion of 
that day, and easy in his cushioned cathedra, the irate 
doctor (he had been there forty years, 1732-72), whose 
disloyalty to the popular cause was due to his loyalty to 
his king, contested the right of his church to dismiss him. 
Judging from the reports of the trial that have come down 
to us at second or third hand from a witness of it, Dr. 
Byles showed more of the courage of his convictions than 
of the moderation appropriate to his calling, and fully 
justified his official recall. 

In that humorous vein which mollifies without convert- 
ing the severity of our condemnation, he turned to the 
mob, who greeted him as he entered his house on Tremont 
Street, with opprobrious ashes from the chimney-corner, 
and said, “My friends, you have completely sooted me.” 
And when a guard whom he called his observatory was 
posted over his house and later removed and again re- 
placed, the incorrigible punster said that he had been 
“guarded and disreguarded and reguarded.” 

In such fashion, our fathers treated ever their fellow- 
citizens who were known to be friends of the enemy. 

We might profitably.employ the whole of this paper 
with a record of scenes and lessons from the life and min- 
istry of Mather Byles. A descendant from the Mathers, 
he came of the best New England stock; a graduate of 
Harvard College, he received the best education of his 
day. He was an encyclopedic man, with a colonial place 
in English literature, writing verses of the period, songs 
which on festive occasions he dared to prefer to the Songs 
of David. They probably were better suited to the 
occasion—preaching decorously and, to our modern taste, 
dully ; socially supreme, politically Tory and outspoken, 
intolerant of differences, an obstinate fixture in-a world 
Whose law is readjustment. It is an instance of the irony 
of history, that we are met in the King’s Chapel to-day 
to celebrate the fame of the king’s most loyal subject on 
a day when England and America are as united in pur- 
pose and action as they were formerly divided in spirit 
and life.* 

Mather Byles, the Tory preacher of Boston in the Rev- 
olution of ’76, loyal to king and mother country in the 
face of more than Irish discontent and rebellion, and dis- 
missed from his pastorate in the Hollis Street Church for 
cause, has only to wait a century and a half—for him 
individually a long wait, but not long for a nation—to 
find himself and his fellow-loyalists so highly esteemed 
for their fidelity and self-sacrifice, that to-day we hardly 
know which it was more creditable to have been, rebel 
or Tory. 

To return to the Hollis Street Theatre and its dramatis 
persone—hbetween the acts. One shadowy form appears 
but modestly retires, Rev. EpENEzER Wicu', who from 
1778 to 1788 did loyal service to church and state, and 
then, yielding to the mild seductions of farm life, which 
an affliction of the eyes seemed to make necessary for his 


‘health, he vanished in bucolic drudgery and lay obscurity. 


Who is this who comes unbidden of the visible audience 
but not unbidden of the congregation of the dead who 
once worshipped within these walls? 

(To be continued.) 


* Mr. Chaney read this paper before the Unitarian Historical Society. 
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Lives © 


Some lives like flaming torches spurt and die, 

And others like dim altar-lanterns burn 

In holy sanctity; some to the sky 

Lift up their eyes as if to seek the star ; 
Of Love’s eternity, and some just laugh, and play, and jest 
Along the way, unmindful of the silent, waiting Guest. 


In the Boston Record. LeBaron Cooke. 


The Pulpit 
The Altar on the Threshing-Floor 


The wonderful revelations in the new lives of people, 
who have had their glorious vicissitude 


AUGUSTUS M. LORD, D.D. 
First Congregational Church, Providence, R.I. 


“And the king said unto Araunah, What is thine I will not take 
for the Lord, neither will I offer unto the Lord my God burnt 
offering which cost me nothing. So David bought the threshing- 
floor and built there an altar unto Jehovah.”—2 SAMUEL xxiv. 


24, 25. 


HE war has cost all of us something, and some of us 
| that which was most dear to us. The cost is one 
of the elements that must go into our reckoning of 
the value of the returns. Are they worth the cost? As we 
set ourselves to answer that question I believe we shall 
realize that we are concerned with a new scale of values 
in life, new at any rate in America to our generation 
which has been accustomed to a life of prevailing peace 
and plenty. And we shall realize that this change in the 
scale of values is one of the greatest compensations of 
the war, and should be one of the main reasons for our 
gratitude at this season of Thanksgiving. We have been 
privileged to give that which cost us something to a cause 
which was worth all we had to give, to pay in money and 
labor and struggle and thought and sacrifice not for a 
mere living for ourselves personally, but for the life of 
humanity, for the salvation of the world. 


H 


Here is a hint of what I mean: A woman of my ac- 
quaintance who for the past year has been working with- 
out intermission in one of the great agencies for war 
relief told me that when she learned that with the signing 
of the armistice her particular department of the work 
would be discontinued, there came to her a sense of con- 
sternation at the sudden closing of this channel of 
beneficent activity through which her life had been pour- 
ing itself out day after day ever since the war began. Of 
course she will find another outlet for her eager desire to 
serve humanity,—but there is the point. Hereafter she 
must find such an outlet. She must live in that way. 
Life on the old pre-war terms has become intolerable. 
And she is only one of thousands. 

To most of us under ordinary circumstances in ordi- 
nary times the saying, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” is a mere pious platitude. But now it takes on 
the force of a psychological reality, a vital experience of 
the soul. We know it as the greatest of blessings to have 


something to give which we have honestly earned, and to. 


have something to give to which we admire and love. The 
greater, the more wide reaching, the life from which the 
call comes to us, and the deeper the call penetrates into 
our own life, the more costly and precious the personal 
interests it involves, the more it asks of us, the more 
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character it takes to meet it,—why, the greater bless- 
ing it proves to be, and the profounder, the more endur- 
ing gratitude it awakens. 

It was not always so. Let us remember that, and may 
the memory bear‘fruit in our life. To that end go over 
with me the story of how we came to this pass. It was 
only a few years ago, and yet how far away those days 
seem, a lifetime ago-they seem, the days when we were 
fretting ourselves about many little things, our personal 
slights and losses and discomforts, when we idled away 
hour after hour irresponsibly and found in such irre- 
sponsibility the keenest pleasure. 

And then across the face of Europe crept the shadow 
of war and desolation and suffering and bereavement, 
and out of our pity we gave of our abundance, our super- 
fluity of possessions. A few finer spirits among us seized 
on the opportunity to give more, going out to meet that 
which was coming to meet them. But most of us re- 
mained detached, uncommitted in our inmost souls. We 
remonstrated against the pull of the resistless tide of the 
times. We were reluctant to yield what at last we recog- 
nized as the real treasures of our life to the demand of 
God for the needs of the world, the needs of the body 
politic, of which if one member suffer all the members 
must suffer with it; the body international, the corporate 
humanity, severance from which, for the sake of avoid- 
ance of pain, can only mean the painlessness of final ex- 
tinction and death. 

he 


Or change the metaphor to one more fitting for this 
season of harvest. The field of the spirit, the field of life, 
of humanity, is the world. ‘To be alive, therefore, to 
grow, to receive the returns of the growing life, you must 
have the human touch, the sense of humanity. He who 
thinks to fence in a private field of his own from the 
incursions of life as it is actually lived in the world, he 
who thinks to sow and reap solely of his own ideas and 
desires, or even of his own exclusive ideals, he who 
thinks to set himself or his class or his nation apart for 
salvation from the pain and strife and agony, or even 
from the mistakes and imperfections, of the great world, 
he who thinks he can find or make a little field in which 
only perfect grain will grow, is doomed to tragic failure, 
against which long ago Jesus warned his narrowly zeal- 
ous disciples. 

“And the servants of the householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? 
Whence then hath it tares? And he saith unto them, An 
enemy hath done this! And the servants say unto him, 
Wilt thou that we go and gather them up? But he saith, 
Nay ; lest haply while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest ; and in the time of the harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather up first the tares and bind them in 
bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my 
barn.” 

ey 


We as a people nourished that delusion, and we were 
saved from it only so as by fire. ‘The time came at last 
when we no longer sought to meet our responsibility by 
mere giving of our superfluity, but gave of our very life of 
life. Our young men gave themselves, which was their 
all; and we gave them, giving whom we gave more than 
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our present possession; we gave the substance of our 
hope, we staked the promise of the nation. We gave for __ 
the healing and redeeming of the peoples, and behold, the 
first fruit of the harvest is the redeeming of ourselves, the 


saving of the soul of America! 
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In the field of war there have grown tares, it is true, 
along with the wheat; and now that the war is over, one 
of our first tasks must be the separating the tares from 
the wheat and destroying them root, blade, and baneful 
flower. But our other and more blessed task is to bind 
up the sheaves of wheat and keep our feast of Harvest 
Home. “Lift up your eyes and look upon the fields that 
they are white already unto the harvest.” And the har- 
vest is the harvest of character. 

Many, I dare to think most, of the nations and of the 
individual men and women that entered this war from 
mixed motives have come out of it with clear ideals and 

vith exalted hearts. They have come out of it better men 
and women, better nations. In some instances we have 
been privileged to watch the process of self-discovery and 
self-expression under pressure of a great crisis and a 
great adventure. It is a process precisely similar to that 
which long ago wrought itself out in the soul of David 
and in the souls of his little band of fighting men. 

David, in his leisurely and prosperous days, was not 
always high minded and unselfish and considerate of the 
lives and interests of his fellows. But in those few 
crowded hours of glorious vicissitude, with the chosen 
comrades who shared his purpose and his peril, the men 
who loved and honored him and whom he had learned to 
love andjhonor, he saw life at its best and he lived out 
the best that was in himself. He refused to pay his vows, 
or as we should say to realize his purpose, at the risk or 
the expense of others. He refused to offer to God that 
which had cost him nothing. 

I feel that I am reading from the same page of the book 
of life when I take up the letters of one after another of 
the boys I know, written from overseas. I see that I have 
never really known these boys before, however closely | 
have lived with them. As a matter of fact, they have 
never shown their real selves to me before. 


vie 


Well, most of these boys, thank God, thousands and 
thousands of them who in their own souls have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord, will soon return to us. 
What will they find in us to return to? On what level 
will we meet them? I believe that the experience of the 
past year has wrought a change in us as in them. Here 
too there has been a growth and flowering and fruitage of 
character, and now the fields are white to the harvest. 
Out of what we have learned and what we have become 
we are asked to give; to give of this knowledge and this 
increase in character and life which has cost us so much 
straight to the needs of a world wider than we ever knew 
before, and to the opportunities of a human comradeship 
more rich and varied than we ever shared before. 

Alas for those of us who in this momentous year have 
learned nothing and have become no better than we were ; 
who bring to the changed world barren minds and barren 
lives, hearts hardened with old prejudices, thoughts en- 
crusted and devitalized by dead issues. ; 

The threshing-floor of Araunah becomes for me in this 
hour the symbol of the threshing-floor of the nations and 
the peoples of earth. “He is sifting out the hearts of men 
before his judgment seat.” It is a vision not of a harvest 
that comes to us, but rather of ourselves as coming to 
harvest. In our words and works, the words and works 
of the generations of men now living, if anywhere and at 


‘any time, the sowing of the terrible and fateful years of 


the greatest war the world has ever known may come to 
its first harvest, on which all future harvests must de- 
pend. And for us ourselves now or never the words of 


_ the Master may be fulfilled, “By this shall men know that 
_ ye are my disciples, that ye bring forth much fruit.” 
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for Freedom and Dumanity 


“The Smooth Shall Bloom from the Rough” 


OR as the earth bringeth forth its bud, and as the 
f garden causeth the things that are sown in it to 
spring forth, so the Lord God will cause righteous- 

ness and praise to spring forth before all the nations. 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree; and 
it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off —From the Book of Isaiah. 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

From the Sermon on the Mount. 


And if the Master was right—if beauty is one and 
life eternal—is not the problem solved? Then we see 
with new eyes. Scarlet poppy, blue cornflower, red 
ragged-robins, and all that company of gayly dressed 
fellows are not the pagans we thought them, but good 
Churchmen after all. To be gay and debonair just for 
a day is the work that the good Father has given them. 
It is their beauty and His glory, and therefore it is our 
pure joy to have them nodding at our feet. On the 
other hand, the same good Father has laid it on men to 
offer their life for an ideal. If we fought from blood- 
lust or hate, war would be sordid. But if we fight, as 
only a Christian may, that friendship and peace with 
our foes may become possible, then fighting is our duty; ° 
and our fasting and dirt, our wounds and our death, 
are our beauty and God’s glory. The glory of the flowers 
is one and the glory of the man is another, but both 
alike belong to the One Father and Creator of all. 

Donald Hankey, “A Student in Arms.” 


We are the Roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He maketh his sun to rise, 
And his rain to fall like pardon 

On our dusty paradise. 


On us he has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


PRAYER 


Spirit of life and of life eternal, grant us the con- 
sciousness of ‘Thy purpose working in our human wills. 
Thine is the tender wisdom that heals the wounded and 
dost grant unto brave men to crown their life with 
Thy gift of life everlasting. All are in Thy keeping, 
in time and eternity. Help us to lift our eyes and see 
the time when the wounds of earth shall be healed and 
Thy spirit dwell in the purposes of human hearts. 
Amen. 


* 
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Literature 
The War was a Moral Obligation 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


A reviewer who delights to find great ex- 
cellence and few defects will be glad to 
have this book* placed in his hands. The 
most just statement that can be made 
about it is, perhaps, that it is fairly repre- 
sentative of the best American thinking on 
the Great War. And this is the highest 
praise, for Americans have enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages in their effort to under- 
stand the vital issues of this time. They 
are without the Old World hatreds, and 
for three years were deeply interested and 
at the same time detached: Nothing was 
further from the truth in Dr. Dernberg’s 
statement, which was like cinders in the 
eye, than his assertion that the American 
people had only a superficial impression 
due to reading newspapers subsidized by 
the English. When after more than forty 
years’ preparation, the Great Aggressor 
made a criminal attack on civilization, the 
American reaction could only be what it is. 
Our way of feeling and thinking is fairly 
stated in this book. The author is a man 
of judgment and right feeling and sees the 
main factors in correct perspective, and 
he has the merit of furnishing illumina- 
tion and leaving his readers to supply their 
own emotions. 

He rightly makes clear that the main 
issue is the moral issue. No selfish in- 
terest could have brought our people into 
the war. Both America and Britain have 
deeply felt what F. D. Maurice so clearly 
stated,—that ‘no natural instinct, nothing 
less than a moral obligation, can be an 
excuse for risking the lives of our citi- 
zens, for threatening the lives of other 
men.” An abyss separates our thought 
from that of Germany. To the question, 
Do ethical principles apply in international 
relations? Germany says No. ‘The result 
is, Belgium, Serbia, Armenia, the Lusi- 
tania, and countless crimes on land and 


sea. This Machiavellian principle which 
renounces moral principle has justly 
alarmed civilized mankind. That it has 


done so, and that we have entered the 
conflict actuated only by principle and 
with no desire for material gain, is an 
indisputable evidence that the world is 
better than it has ever been. Mr. Boynton 
justly remarks, ‘“The drawing together of 
the Allied peoples, with ourselves added, 
is the most wonderful demonstration of 
the power of this moral factor in evolu- 
tion that history yet affords.” 

Germany’s backwardness as regards in- 
ternational morality is partly due to the 
teaching of her philosophers, but is mainly 
the result, as this book makes clear, of 
a “temptingly successful military tradi- 
tion.” In other words, Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck had been immensely 
successful in their predatory activities and 
this fact has demoralized the nation. If 
Germany can but realize that her sufferings 
are the result of her collision with the 
moral order which she has ignored, she 
will no longer be a disturber of the peace 
of the world. 


*Tue Viran Issurs or THE War. By Richard Wil- 
son Boynton. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1918. 134 
pages. $1 postpaid. 
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Mr. Boynton’s chapters on “Germany’s 
Will to Power,” the “Gospel of Militarism,” 
and “Making the World Safe for Democ- 
racy” are particularly good and by most 
readers will probably be regarded the best 
in the book. In dealing with the “Gospel 
of Pacifism,” he exposes the futility of 
those who would say, “Come, pretty pussy,” 
to the Prussian tiger. Whatever the ideals 
of the pacifists may be, they have practi- 
cally argued for submission to German 
domination and no avowal of good motives 
will excuse or obscure this fact. 

The chapter on “The War and the So- 
cial Revolution” treats of internal condi- 
tions and prospects in Russia, a subject 
about which our information is so meagre 
that no one can speak with convincing au- 
thority, and the reader’s reaction will de- 
pend upon his impressions and his gen- 
eral principles. But there is one state- 
ment that is probably true and may well be 
considered long, namely, that Russia is 
destined to be organized by Germany or di- 
rected in her development by the Ameri- 
can spirit. We must face the fact that 
we cannot simply win the victory, throw up 
our caps, and come home. If we abandon 
Russia, Africa, and other backward parts 
of the earth, instead of aiding them to self- 
direction, the result will be either chaos 
or autocratic control. 

As there are spots on the sun, so there 
are a few places in this excellent book 
where the statement could be improved in 
clearness and justice. It is, e.g., unfortu- 
nate that the author quotes with approval 
Prof. A. B. Hart’s statement that “the 
main object of the war of 1914 between 
Germany and the western Allies is to test 
their sea power and dispute their posses- 
sion of colonies.” If this is true, the rest 
of the book is wrong in insisting on the 
moral issue of the war. If it is true that 
Germany has made a long-prepared attack 
on her neighbors for the sake of loot, 
prestige, and the security of a dynasty, then 
it is not merely six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. It is more than an 
unmoral or immoral scramble for land and 
trade. Now Mr. Boynton does not really 
hold this view, for he explicitly admits that 
in their long career “the British have built 
much and destroyed little. They have 
stood for freedom and justice and a 
healthy give and take in human relations.” 

But would it not have been better to 
point out the fact that the British Em- 
pire, which is not really an empire but a 
voluntary association of self-governing 
peoples, a commonwealth of nations, has 
not been built up intentionally and as a 
result of land-grabbing? Though no en- 
emy of England will believe it, and though 
to the Germans it is incomprehensible, it 
is simple fact of history that British in- 
tervention in Egypt and India, for in- 
stance, was begun with no thought of con- 
quest, and that “in both cases the respon- 
sibility of political control was assumed 
with very great reluctance.” ‘These are 
not the only cases in which the British 
government has been extremely loath to 
assume colonial responsibilities which in 
the end it could not avoid. This question 
is of more than academic interest. Hardly 
any service to the world could be more 
timely than that of helping the American 
people to a better comprehension of the 


ment of the future.” 
‘ably no factor in the world situation about 
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so-called British Empire, which, as Gen. 
Smuts has said, “is the only League of Na- 
tions that has ever existed, and it may be- 
come the real nucleus of the world-govern- 
And there is prob- 


which the American people are more in 
need of instruction than the nature, sig- 
nificance, function, and possibilities of the 
British Empire and its relation to our own 
future. Because of this situation, such 
statements as that of Prof. Hart tend to 
perpetuate misunderstandings and errone- 
ous ideas of the greatest practical import. 

Having made this point, which frank- 
ness and the general interest demand, it 
remains to be said that this book stands in 
strong contrast to the war writing of Ber- 
trand Russell. Whereas the latter is pain- 
fully disappointing and represents only a 
small and obstructive minority of the Eng- 
lish people, this book is satisfying and help- 
ful, and representative of the mind and 
heart of America in the greatest crisis she 
has yet faced. 


An Ethic of Power 


CHRISTIAN EY HICS IN THE Word War. 
By W. Douglas Mackenzie. New York: 
The Association Press. 1918. $1—In this 
clear and able discussion, the true relations 
of the state and the individual, of physical 
force and moral ideals, are pointed out. 
Much confusion is due to incorrect state- 
ments of the ethical problem. To asl: 


“Is war right or wrong?” or “How can war 


ever be right?” is evidence that the ques- 
tioner is “infected with the disease of ab- 
straction.” ‘The real question is this: “Are 
there any circumstances in which it is the 
moral and religious duty of a government 
to engage in war?” ‘The answer, approved 
by the conscience of the world and by 
Christianity correctly interpreted, is that 
“war is absolutely wrong on the side of the 
self-seeking and criminal aggressor and ab- 
solutely right on the part of the defender.” 
A state is under the same obligation to 
repel invaders as to restrain and punish its 
own criminals. A state cannot save its life 
from an enemy by submission and trust 
and sacrifice. Russia’s experience since 
Brest-Litovsk shows that. Those who 
think that Belgium should have taken the 
sacrifice of Christ as an example should 
consider that “the act of Christ made no 
impression on the Romans who put him to 
death. Nor did the Jewish authorities re- 
pent of their deed. . . . Christ’s  sacri- 
ficial death became a moral force first of 
all to the men who already knew and 
trusted and loved him,” and it “did no 
good to any of his enemies till after the 
resurrection. . . . Without the story of 
the resurrection, his use of non-resistance 
could have appeared only as_ passivity, 
weakness, cowardice, or folly, and could 
have awakened no response of faith, ad- 
miration, or love.’ So the analogy is false 
after all. One of the best parts of the 
book is that which explains the frightful- 
ness of the Germans in this war and their 
destruction of all chivalry as due to their 
faith in ideas and their logical consistency. 
Starting with certain abstract ideas about 
the nature of the state, the function of war, 
and Germany’s superiority, the logical con- 
clusions are drawn and then applied with- 
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out regard to scruple, sentiment, conscience, 

or law. The Germans, he thinks, are not 
concrete thinkers, but slaves of abstrac- 
tions. 


Help for a Healthy Heritage 


4 PREPARING FoR WomMANHoop. By Edith 
: B. Lowry, M.D. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
hs $1.—“Where can I find out what I want to 
_ -_~—iknow and dare not ask?” is a question 
many a young girl has put to herself, al- 
f most in despair. Dr. Lowry’s books fur- 
nish the answer. The earlier volumes are 
widely known and used, and this one takes 
; its place with tle others as filling a spe- 
cific need. It is far more than a treatise 
which shall give girls needed information 
in preparing to be mothers. There are 


an increasingly large number of girls in}. 


all communities who have had no thor- 
ough and careful home training during 
childhood. Here, in clear and easily un- 
derstood terms, Dr. Lowry speaks directly 
to such girls. She uses the legend of the 
hope chest as a symbol, and thinks out 
for the girl living under modern condi- 
tions of school, factory, and business life, 
what she needs to put into her chest of 
life that shall fit her for home-making and 
motherhood. The _ first consideration, 
rightly, is her health. Very careful and 
practical instruction is given as to the 
care of eyes, teeth, lungs, and digestive 
system. 
ance is pointed out, and the girl is taught 
to consider her body and her attire not 
from the standpoint of vanity, but as a 
business and social asset, as a mark of 
breeding and good taste. Dr. Lowry gives 
one of her most telling chapters on the 
subject of right thinking, while the one on 
friends could be read with profit by the 
most carefully trained girl. In the chapter 
on motherhood the author deals with the 
subject which she has treated in most of 
her former books, in her own method, 
which is at once scientific and chaste. The 
coming generation will be assured of a 
healthy heritage if the instruction offered 
in this book be widely read and applied. 
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issues at stake and the problems which must 
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bound in maroon cloth 
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The Winning of Religious Liberty 
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The author of “The Church of To-day,” “ The Church of To-morrow,” etc., etc. 
A Brief and Popular History of the Evolution of Religious Liberty 


The first chapter describes briefly but effectively the condition of things during the 
Christian centuries up to the time of the Reformation. The second chapter shows the in- 
fluence of the Reformation toward religious Liberty. The third chapter is on the’origin of 
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Stories about Famous Shoemakers 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There is many a delightful story of fact 
and fiction handed down to us from the 
earliest times, about shoemakers. They 
figure in the loveliest of old-time fairy 
tales and legends, and many a great man 
was the sén of a shoemaker. As for shoe- 
makers themselves, it is said to be doubtful 
if any other craft can produce so long a 
line of illustrious names. There have been 
poets, Biblical scholars, missionaries, scien- 
tists, and notable patriots among the cob- 
blers and shoemakers. The founder of the 
Society of Friends was a shoemaker; so 
was Linnzus, the great naturalist, at least 
he served for a time as apprentice to a 
shoemaker. 

To go far back, there is a pretty story of 
long ago often told of Saint Anthony. At 
the time when Saint Anthony was living 
a life of privation in the wilderness, think- 
ing thus to please his Maker, it is re- 
corded that he one day heard a voice from 
heaven saying, “Anthony, thou art not so 
perfect as a cobbler that dwelleth at Alex- 
andria.” 

Much surprised, Anthony straightway 
took his staff and walked to Alexandria in 
search of the cobbler. Ne one could have 
been more astonished than the cobbler, to 
see sO pious a man come to his house. 

Said Anthony, “Come and tell me thy 
whole conversation, and how thou spend- 
est thy time.” , 

This was:the cobbler’s answer: “Sir, as 
for me, good works have I none; my life 
is but ‘simple and slender, seeing that I 
am but a poor cobbler. In the morning 
when I rise, I pray for the whole city 
wherein I dwell, especially for all such 
neighbors and poor friends as I have; 
after that, I sit me down to my labor, 
where I spend the whole day in getting 
my living; and I keep from all falsehood, 
for I hate nothing so much as I do deceit- 
fulness; wherefore, when I make any man 
a promise I keep it, and perform it truly; 
and thus I spend my time poorly with my 
wife and children whom I teach and in- 
struct, so far as my wits will serve me, 
to fear and dread God; and this is the 
sum of my simple life.” 

According to history the great majority 
of cobblers and shoemakers seem to have 
followed the Alexandria man’s example. 

Shakespeare has a reference to Cris- 
pian, and it sometimes happens that a 
shoemaker is spoken of as Crispian or 
Crispin, instead of by name or mention of 
his craft. It is wise, then, to know- some- 
thing about the two men, believed to have 
been brothers, who lived in the third cen- 
tury. They went from Rome with Saint 
Denis to preach the-gospel in France, and 
were called Crispin and Crispianus. ‘They 
earned their living as shoemakers and 
charged nothing for the shoes they made 
for the poor. The story goes that the 
angels supplied them with leather, which 
must have been a great convenience. ‘The 
two saints were denounced as Christians 
in time, and beheaded. 

Since that time Saint Crispin has been 
the patron saint of shoemakers, and Oc- 
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tober 26 is Saint Crispin’s Day in the cal- 
endar of saints. On old stained-glass win- 
dows of France the brothers were pic- 
tured working at the shoes and passing 
them to the poor. They are also shown; 
in old-time engravings holding a shoe- 
maker’s awl in one hand and the martyr’s 
palm in the other. 

Shoemakers of the Middle Ages were 
not always of humble birth, according to 
this verse from an old song :— 


“Our shoes were sew’d with merry notes, 

And by our mirth expelled all moan 

Like nightingales, from whose 
throats 

Most pleasant tunes are nightly blown; 

The gentle craft is fitted then 

For poor distressed gentlemen.” 


sweet 


Shoemakers are not as a general thing 
credited with being merry, but an old Eng- 
lish ditty says in joyful strain :— 


“A cobbler’ there was and he lived in a 
stall, ; 
Which served him for parlor, and kitchen, 


and hall.” 


Shoemakers’ shops in those days were 
called stalls. Samuel Wesley has left us 
a cheerful description of a certain cob- 
bler’s life, contrasted with that of an im- 
portant neighbor :— 


“Who wanted naught of human bliss, 

But power to taste his happiness. 

Too near, alas, this great man’s all, 

A merry cobbler had a stall,— 

An arch old wag as e’er you knew, 

With breeches red and jerkin blue; 

Cheerful at working as at play, 

He sung and whistled life away. 

When rising morning glads the sky, 

Clear as the merry lark and high; 

When evening shades the landscape vale, 

Sat warbling as the nightingale; 

boule peace came slow, and trade was 
il, 

Yet still he sung and whistled still; 

Pigs patched his garb and coarse his 
are, 

He laugh’d and cast away old care.” 


(To be continued) 


The “Muskies” of India 


N. TOURNEUR 


There are few creatures shunned more 
by Europeans in India than the ‘“muskies.” 
Yet the “musky” seems to lead a charmed 
life there, for few animals care to attack it. 
Only a few dogs will kill it, and if they do 
they must suffer for it,—a tremendous fit 
of sneezing and much foaming at the mouth, 
together with strict avoidance by all living 
creatures, including insect-kind, on account 
of the smell that it leaves behind. But, for 
all this, the muskrat of India is an exceed- 
ing interesting animal. 

From six to eight inches long, it is of a 
slaty-blue color, with a long movable 
snout, and diminutive eyes that can hardly 
withstand the light of day. Indeed, if 
there is but a weak light, say that of the 
brief tropical dawn, or the twilight, the 
“musky” you see scanning all around with 
uptilted snout in search of what has caused 
its alarm, the eyes of it apparently too 
weak for the task. ‘The skin of it is very 
loose, and quite hides the extremities, only 
allowing the feet to be seen, and it is this 
peculiarity that occasions the queer patter- 
ing’ sound of its run. The tail of it, 
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broad at the base, is pink, and bare ex- 
cept for a few hairs; and its ears are very 
small, : 

Muskrats have the singular habit of al- 
ways running along the walls of a room, 
never crossing from one wall to the other. 
As the animal runs along it gives a kind 
of self-satisfied purr, that, when it is 
alarmed, breaks into a squéak, and instantly 
its so-called “scent-bottle” is opened. When 
you have once had even the faintest whiff 
of the “scent” you never forget it. It is 
like that of the musk-plant, but the plant 
sends out an odor that is delicate, while 
that of the “musky” is heavy and suffo- 
cating, except at a great+distance. 

Rats and mice abhor the “musky.” Even 
the insects give it a wide berth, when it 
has defiled the air. Traps are of little 
use in capturing the muskrat, and if one 
is captured the trap is useless forever. 
Ordinary rats and mice do not approach 
it after it has been contaminated. 

The “musky” is omnivorous and exceed- 
ing hungry. During the rains the in- 
sect world is on the wing. If at this sea- 
son you place a night-light on the ground 
near the run of a muskrat, much amuse- 
ment may be had by watching the antics 
of the rodent in trying to catch some of 
the buzzers round the light, or those crawl- 
ing up the wall. “Musky” is surprisingly 
quick on its feet. The prey is ruthlessly 
crunched, and the animal never seems sat- 
isfied, and at the same time its great en- 
joyment is shown, or rather heard, in its 
continual purring. But when another 
“musky” invades the happy hunting ground, 
war is proclaimed instantly, and the two 
are fighting for their lives, squeaking, 
snapping, biting, rolling over and over, and 
all the time emitting their scent. The in- 
sects smell it, and flee. You flee also and 
watch the fray at a distance. 

Even when the “musky” is dead, it is 
avoided. Throw out a dead rat or mouse 
and it is at once swooped upon by a kite 
or a crow. But both of these scavengers 
ignore a dead muskrat. The kite indeed 
swoops down, but passes on as if it had 
not noticed the “musky,” and the crow 
will alight at a safe distance and survey 
the dead thing with one very sagacious 
eye. As he does so, a whiff may reach 
him, and he hops off a yard or two farther 
away, caws, and then rubs his beak on 
the ground as if trying to get rid of the 
stink. Even the burying beetles, these ever 
faithful undertakers, leave the dead 
“musk” alone. 

The muskrat, though it has this dis- 
agreeable peculiarity, has another feature. 
It is one of the tidiest and most cleanly 
of animals. In its nesting arrangements it 
is extraordinarily fond of paper. You 


may see a purring and pattering “musky” — 


dragging a newspaper toward a certain 
corner of the room. Once there, it van- 
ishes down a hole, and pulls the paper 
after it, in mouthfuls. If you gently take 
the paper away, its long inquisitive nose 
appears ranging round the hole, and 
shortly after the animal appears in quest 
of the paper. If one bothers to examine its 
nest, there in a paper bed, snug and scru- 
pulously clean, one may find five or six 
little “muskies,” all heads, with hardly 
any bodies, and quite blind. Be Se 
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Garden Fancies 
A Thanksgiving address to children 


REV. ERNEST J. BOWDEN 
Minister First Unitarian Church, Victoria, B.C. 


II 


I was amused at his antics, so I smiled 
and asked, “And what is your name?” 

“Sure, and it’s Murphy,” he answered. 

“Oh,” I replied, “and that is why they 
call potatoes ‘murphies.’” 

“Yes,” he said, “but there is no luck for 
Murphy here; there is no one to give us 
any seed, and unless we’ve got some seed 
to start with we awk as well not be here 
at all.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I must see if I can’t put 
that right for you. But tell me, now,— 
the currant brownies say you were sent 
here by God, and that he taught you how 
to work. I want to know something about 
him. Tell me what you know, or where 
I can find for myself.” 

He answered solemnly: “To-night the 
Great Bear steals across the sky, and the 
Lion and the Dragon attend him. He has 
been there every night for ten thousand 
years. Ask him, and he will tell you.” 


I went around and talked to all the 
brownies, and everywhere I heard the same 
story. What they wanted, they told me, 
was a plough to break the soil, and seed 
to give them a start, and a fence to keep 
spotted cows and one-eyed ponies from 
spoiling their work. So you won’t be sur- 
prised when I tell you that I went home 
and asked my wife whether she would 
like to go with me to live at Shoal Bay. 
I hadn’t told her about the spectacles and 
the brownies, but she agreed with me that 
it would be very nice to live near the sea 
and start a war-garden. 


It was near the end of April when we 
got there, so we lost no time in getting to 
work. Soon we had the land ploughed 
and the seed planted, and everything was 
in order for the brownies to begin. 

The first day I had leisure I put on the 
spectacles I had found in the basement. 
You will ask why I didn’t wear them all 
the time. That would never do, it would 
be like living in a moving-picture show,— 
it would spoil one’s eyes for everything 
else. No; I had to put them away, and 
take them out only on very special occa- 
sions. When I had finished planting beans, 
peas, potatoes, radishes, lettuce, sweet peas, 
mignonette, and all the other things that 
go to make a garden, I got them out again, 
and went around to see if the brownies 
were still there. 

Sure enough, they were, and as happy and 
jolly as they could be. It was May, and 
they told me they just loved the month of 
May, because everything was so fresh and 
sweet and clean—plenty of moisture in 
the ground, and bright sunshine in the sky. 
The only trouble they had, they said, was 
when Jack Frost came around at night 
and nipped the peas and potatoes. I said 


to them, “But Jack Frost is pretty badly 


crippled just now; he can’t hop round as 


-nimbly as he did in January.” 


“Yes,” they replied, “but he’s pretty spite- 
ful, all the same; he can undo in a night 
all that we have done in a month.” 
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I thought that perhaps, now they were so 
happy in the May sunshine, they would tell 
me some of the secrets I wanted to know 
about God, who taught them to make things 
grow so beautifully, so I said to them: “I 
do want to know something about God. 
You see him every day when you go to 
get your colors to paint the leaves and 
flowers, and when you go to him for per- 
fumes to scent the sweet peas and southern- 
wood and mignonette. Tell me where I 
may see him too.” 

A gay little brownie who was moulding 
a bunch of cherries said to me: “To-night 
the broom in the field will be gold; the 
brown oaks on the hill will be tipped with 
fresh green; the western sky behind them 
will be a blaze of crimson. Ask the 
colors that mantle earth and heaven with 
splendor, and maybe they will tell you.” 


So the hours of May flew merrily on 
golden wings. June skipped by as lightly as 
a deer, just lingering to drop a few peas 
and beans and new potatoes. July gave 
them to us in abundance, with berries 
and cabbages as well. August was a hard 
month for the brownies, for the soil was 
thoroughly dry and dusty, and the showers 
we expected never came. In September 
we enjoyed the deep glow of the harvest 
moon, and gathered pumpkins and rosy 
apples. 

One day early in October I set out to dig 
my potatoes. The stooping soon gave me 
a kink in my back, and I said to my wife, 
“Tf only I had a boy to pick the potatoes 
for me!” Cecil, who lives down the lane, 
was going by, hauling his little brother in 
an express wagon. He looked over the fence. 


“You're lifting your potatoes, Mr. 
Bowden.” 
“Yes,” I said, “but I’ve got no boy to 


pick them up.” I thought he would hurry 
away for fear I should ask him to do it, 
but he stood by as I went on with my 
work, and all at once, when I thought he 
had forgotten my remark, he said, “You’ve 
got me.” 

“Why, Cecil,” I said, “you’re the right 
sort of boy. Come along.” 

Cecil came in and took the pail. I dug, 
and he picked them up. When my wife 
saw how happy we were she couldn’t keep 
away, so she came too. Soon we filled 
our sacks, and it wasn’t many days before 
the potato-patch was clear. 
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Then when the work was done I put on 
my spectacles to have another look at the 
brownies. I wondered how they would like 
it now that all the fruit was picked and 
most of the vegetables stored away. I 
was ‘surprised to find them jumping all 
over the place for joy. They came crowd- 
ing around, eager for a chat. 

“How’s this?” I said. “Why are you all 
so merry?” 

“Why, don’t you know? 
giving.” 

“Oh, but what difference does that make 
to you? You can’t eat roast turkey and 
pumpkin-pie.” 

“No,” they said, “nor cranberry sauce, 
either. But there’s one thing we can do,— 
we can gq to sleep.” 

“Well, but that is nothing to be so happy 
about. Can’t you go to sleep in the sum- 
mer as well as in the autumn?” 

“No,” they said, “we’ve none of us had 
a wink of sleep since the year’s work started. 
Now we'll go to sleep and dream all the 
winter.” 

“But,” I said to them, “I’ve got some 
brussels sprouts, and curly kale, and drum- 
head cabbages coming along. What will 
happen to them if you go to sleep?” 

“Oh,” they said, “don’t you trouble about 
that. We’ve got a special night shift ready 
to attend to them.” 


It’s Thanks- 


Some of the little fellows were beginning 
to look sleepy, so I wished them all a hearty 
good-by, and thanked them for giving me 
a good time. They bowed very politely, and 
one of them touched the ground with his 
tiny peaked cap and said in a most stately 
manner, “Speaking in behalf of the assem- 
bled company of brownies, I wish to assure 
you that the pleasure has been mutual.” 

I was turning away, when suddenly I 
thought I would ask once more the question 
that had puzzled me so often during the 
summer. I said: “Won’t you tell me before 
I go how I can learn something of God? 
Tell me what you know of him. Tell me 
what he is like.” 

And all the brownies answered together: 
“Thanksgiving Sunday all the children of 
the Sunday-school will be at church, and 
some of their baby brothers and sisters will 
be with them. Look at their smiling faces, 
and hear them sing their harvest hymns, 
and then you will know what God is like.” 


The Secret of Successful Cooking ; 


is really no secret at all. Those 
dishes you admire most owe 
their popularity to correct sea- 


ponies and flavors. what kind do 
— use? None but Slade’s 
: are good enough for me. I 
don’t need to use the ex- 
With 
Slade’s I can make 
the cheaper kinds deli- 
tious and nourishing. 


Ask Grocers for Slade’s 


pensive meats. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Boston 


Slade’s Spices Flavor Best 
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Where Our Soldiers Rest 


Spiritually it is foreber America, on 
“‘the other sidé of Tours’’ 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


Chaplain, to his congregation in St. Paul, Minn. 


Base Hosriraun Seven, A. P. O. 717, 
American Expepirionary Forces, 
October 3, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Randall,—While this letter is 
addressed to you, it is really meant for 
every one in Unity Church who may wish 
to hear how the minister of their church 
is making use of the leave of absence 
which they so graciously gave him. And 
first of all, let me send my warmest greet- 
ings to you all, and my congratulations 
on the way in which you have made plans 
for carrying on the year’s work. I am very 
glad you began services as early as you did, 
and L feel sure that Mr. Forbes gave you 
a splendid start for the season. On that 
day I was holding services in Hospital 
No. 1 in Paris, and it was a ‘strenuous 
day, I can assure you. I conducted no 
less than twenty-four ward services, of 
about eight minutes each; and that will 
remain my high record for a long time, I 
imagine. 

On September 14 I came to this hospital, 
which is the unit with which I enlisted 
way back in November, 1917. The officers 
and nurses are mostly from the Boston 
City Hospital, and I know many of them 
from of old; so that I found myself very 
quickly at home among them. ‘The hos- 
pital is located near the little village of 
Joué-les-Tours, about three miles outside 
the city of Tours; and there could not be 
a more lovely place for a hospital. The 
French country is always beautiful, but 
this part of it is even more lovely than 
most; and when the day’s work is over we 
can step out of the hospital grounds into 
one of the garden-spots of France. 

wm 

When this hospital was planned, it was 
expected that two base hospital units 
would be assigned for work here; but so 
far we are the only unit here, and that 
means that every one connected with the 
place has about as much to do as would 
keep two persons busy. We have at pres- 
ent about 1,700 patients, but we shall soon 
be able to take care of at least 2,500. 
There are something over one hundred 
buildings in the hospital—small wooden 
structures very like the cantonment build- 
ings that are familiar to every one in 
America now. Of fhese, forty-one are 
wards, and the rest are barracks or mess- 
halls or other buildings of similar nature. 
We have about thirty-five officers, eighty- 
five nurses, three hundred enlisted men, 
and enough miscellaneous others to bring 
the total population of our little com- 
munity up to nearly three thousand when 
the hospital is full. That makes a fairly 
good-sized parish for one minister to take 
care of, don’t you think so? 

The duties of a chaplain in a place like 
this are multifarious and endlessly in- 
teresting in their variety. To begin with, 
I am the censor for the camp, and this 
takes a great deal of time that I begrudge 


now use, 


‘Tours. 
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from what seem to me more important 
labors. Then, I am really the recreation 


director for the hospital, and as we have 


at present a good many convalescents this 
part of the work is very necessary. We 
have a building for recreation purposes, 
and it is in constant use. The Red Cross 
is to erect a new recreation-hall for us, but 
we manage to get a good deal of fun out 
of even the rather makeshift quarters we 
Last night we had our first 
“movie” show, and from now on I imagine 
we shall do a thriving business with this 
machine. Then there are musical “shows” 
which the patients and the enlisted men 
get up, besides as many kinds of entertain- 
ment as I can arrange to bring out from 
To-night we are to have a band 
concert, Saturday night a minstrel show, 
Sunday afternoon an outdoor concert, and 
so. on indefinitely. All this sounds very 
simple, but I find that each item means 
a host of little odd jobs for the chaplain 
to attend to. 


SM 

Much more interesting to me personally 
is the work- in the wards, with the boys 
who cannot leave their beds. I try to go 
into every ward at least every other day, 
just for the friendly visits and “chats.” 
[I hear a great many stories of the life 
at the front, which I would not be per- 
mitted to tell even if I could find the 
words to do so; but I have found that 
what the boys want most to talk about 
is America, and the people and things 
there. It is part of my privilege to dis- 
tribute reading-matter and tobacco, as well 
as a whole list of other necessities like 
tooth-paste and tooth-brushes, combs, sew- 
ing-kits, playing-cards, puzzles, and so on 
almost indefinitely. Then there are the 
many little personal things that I can do, 
like cashing money-orders, and sending for 
mail, and writing letters. All this gives me 
a thousand points of contact with the boys, 
and I am learning about a thousand things 
a day as the result. 

When it comes to the work that might 
be called “religious” in the narrower sense 
of that word, I have found, as I expected, 
that it is the smallest part of a chaplain’s 
job. On Sunday, I hold two general ser- 
vices, with music and a regular “order of 
service” that includes a sermon; and I usu- 
ally have from fifty to one hundred at each 
service. But the formal side of religion 
is not very important under the conditions 
of war, and I feel very strongly that my 
best work is done when nothing is said 
about religion at all. Even at the Sunday 
services I try to keep the atmosphere as 
free from conventionality as possible, hop- 
ing to be able to bring out the essentially 
religious character of the enterprise in 
which we are all engaged, rather than to 
talk of religion as something apart from 
our immediate task. We have a piano in 
the hall where we hold church, and a small 
supply of Y. M. C. A. hymn-books; and 
usually I can find some patient who will 
sing us a solo. So we manage to have a 
certain amount of music of a “Sunday” 
kind, and the congregation sings the old 
familiar hymns with a good deal of zest. 

In addition to the Sunday services, there 
is, of course, a certain amount of min- 
isterial work that any hospital calls for. 


I have the list of those who are danger- 


ously ill brought to me early in the morn- 
ing and again late at night; and I count 
it my very highest privilege to try to 
bring the assurances of religion to these 
men. Thus far, we have had very few 
deaths, I am glad to say; and so this 
part of my duties has been light. But 
the few who have died have been just 
the finest kind, the kind we cannot afford 
to lose; and it has been a wonderful 
experience to see how bravely and stead- 
fastly they have died. The little cemetery 
where they are buried is about two miles 
the other side of ‘Tours, on the crest of 
a low hill, with a glorious view out over 
the countryside. Every time I go there, 
I think of Rupert Brooke’s lines :— 


“Tf I should die, think only this of me, 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England,” 


and certainly these places where our sol- 
diers rest are spiritually forever America. 

This account of my work is, I am afraid, 
very “scrappy,” but at least it will show 
you how much variety there is to the job, 
and it may suggest the incongruous way in 
which one bit of work follows another. 
I may be arranging for a concert in one of 
the wards when word comes that a boy 
is dying in another fart of the hospital, 
and when I come back from seeing him I 
may find another orderly waiting with an 
official telegram to be “censored.” Then 
a message comes that a ward has run out 
of cigarettes, and before I can get the 
tobacco over to them the Colonel sends 
for me to take care of a visitor who must 
be .“shown over” the hospital. And so 
it goes, in a steady stream of little pieces 
of work, of which some are important in 
themselves and some only the most trivial; 
but there is a world of satisfaction in 
them all, and the only regret is that one 
has only twenty-four hours to a day! 

wm % 

Let me tell you something of the fund 
which you so generously put into my 
charge when I left St. Paul. So far, I 
have used about a hundred dollars of it, 
in a multitude of different ways. I have 
loaned about half this sum to men who 
have had no pay for long periods of 
time, and this is probably the way in 
which most of the fund will be used. But 
besides this, I have bought Victrola needles 
and records, tobacco, books, magazines, 
pipes, and other things of equally diverse 
character. You can hardly imagine how 
much it means to have a fund which can 
be spent for anything that I happen to 
see a need for, without any official red- 
tape of any kind whatever. It gives me 
a sense of independence in my work that 
is very unlike ordinary army ways. I 
cannot begin to thank you enough for 
making it possible for me to do these 
many little pieces of service. I know that 
if you could have seen one boy to whom 
I made a loan in order to enable him to 


accept a commission that had been offered © 


him, you would feel very fully repaid 
for your generosity. Incidentally, much 
of this fund will come back to me, and 


can be used over again, so the good it is 
now doing will continue almost indefinitely. x 
‘7 2 r 
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a AY Pantomime for Ghctiishawtinie 
3 BELLA DIMICK 


At the rising of the curtain there is no 
one on the stage. After a moment Colum- 
_ bia appears, at right or left, as is most 
convenient, and music is heard, “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” or “The Red, 
White, and Blue.” She walks in stately 
way to centre and stands upon a small dais 
raised but a few inches from the floor. 
The music changes to the “Marseillaise,” 
and at right and left enter Belgium and 
France, with little children holding to 
their skirts. All are neat, but their clothes 
are worn, and their faces are pale and 
4 wan. The women kneel to Columbia, and 
kiss her hands. She draws them to their 
feet, with gentle, loving expression on 
her face, and lays a hand upon the shoul- 
der of each. 

“Rule, Britannia” is played, and Britan- 
nia enters, right, crossing to left, and sa- 
luting Columbia with the Union Jack, 
‘which she carries with its staff erect 
‘ against her shoulder. 
¥ The “Italian Hymn” is heard, and Italia, 
with her country’s flag, enters, at left, 
crosses and salutes, taking a position as 
far from the central group as that uf Brit- 
annia. 

The piano or orchestra plays “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home,” and sol- 
diers dressed in khaki come in at each 
side, meet at centre, salute Columbia, then 
face front and begin the evolutions of a 
simple march or drill, afterward forming 


ranks at extreme right and left. 
A soft and soothing melody is heard. 
Enter a Wounded Soldier, head ban- 


daged, arm in sling. He is pale and feeble, 
and is assisted on one side by Red Cross, 
on the other by Nurse. Red Cross is all 
in white, with the scarlet emblem over 
brow and breast; Nurse wears the usual 
costume of light blue, with large apron, 
collar, cuffs, and cap of white. 

The Soldier is supported in front of 
Columbia, who takes a medal from the 

folds of her drapery and pins it on his 

coat. He sinks to the floor, a few feet 
in front of the dais, the Nurse, half kneel- 
ing, offering her aid, while Red Cross, 
also kneeling, supports his head against 
her knee. 

There are palm leaves on a pedestal 
back of the dais. Columbia takes one, 
looks at the soldier nearest on the right, 
who passes to centre, accepts the palm, 
crosses to left and stands behind the sol- 
diers there, while Columbia, taking an- 
other leaf, summons the nearest soldier on 
the left, who, after receiving it, crosses to 
right. Columbia continues this until each 

| soldier has a palm, and all who were at 

: left are now at right, and those from the 
right are at the left. 

aay. A voice off stage is heard singing :— 


~ “The brave, 


chim 
Are filling all the air. 
Let discord cease, for wondrous peace 
Is brooding, everywhere. 


sweet tones of Christmas 


““Good-will to men,’ te pares strain 
‘Is ringing far and w 

nd all who will may uae the thrill 
Be fae joyous Christmas-tide. 
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Aes loving words and loving deeds 
rowd out each sad regret. 
For one short day, good Christians may 
Their toil and cares forget.” 
(Words and music from St. Nicholas, November, 1883.) 


The melody continues, and the Angel of 
Peace appears. She is clad in classic robes 
of white, and carries in one hand a slen- 
der branch with gray-green leaves, and in 
the other a golden rod, at the top of which 
is a snow-white dove, wings spread for 
flight. Upon seeing her, all extend their 
hands in yearning and welcome. Even 
the Wounded Soldier stretches forth his 
uninjured arm. 

Columbia goes to meet the Angel, and, 
one arm about her, leads her to the dais, 
where they stand side by side, Peace lift- 
ing her hands in attitude of benediction. 
France and Belgium kneel and kiss the 
hem of the Angel’s robe, and cause their 
children to do the same. Then they lift 
their hands high above their heads, in 
thankfulness to Heaven. The soldiers 
hold their palm leaves aloft and bow their 
heads. Red Cross, Nurse, and Wounded 
Soldier look up at Peace with adoration. 

During this action “Angel of Peace, 
thou hast wandered too long” (Heart and 
Voice, No. 313), may be sung. 

Lively, lilting music begins, and the 
Spirit of Christmas comes airily, fairily 
upon the scene. She is a rather small girl, 
and is dressed in diaphanous white, very 
fluffy and full. Her waist is girdled with 
silver tinsel rope. The same rope is in 
festoons upon her skirt, with rosettes or 
bows of scarlet and green between the 
loops. Upon her head is a fillet of scarlet, 
with a sparkling crystal clasp in front. She; 
is happy and bright, smiling and wafting 
kisses to those in audience and on stage. 

Columbia comes to her and takes her 
by the hand. Together they go to the 
wings, and return bearing a basket of 
food, which they carry to Belgium, then 
hand in hand go to the wings for another, 
which they present to France. The little 
French and Belgian children fall eagerly 
upon the small buns which their mothers 
give them from the contents of the bas- 
kets. Spirit of Christmas has been sup- 
plied by Columbia with little stockings, 
filled to their limit, and with a doll, or 
horn, or jumping-jack protruding from 
each one. She gives the stockings to the 
children, who forget their hunger, drop 
their buns, and seize the gifts with joy. 

A heavy purse is then bestowed upon 
each mother, after which Christmas goes 
the rounds with a basket filled with holly, 
of which every one receives a spray. 
Christmas then comes down front, in each 
hand a branch of holly, which she holds 
toward the audience, with an inquiring 
look. 

Curtains part, at the back, disclosing a 


|gayly decorated (and electrically lighted) 


Christmas tree, above which the Star- 
Spangled Banner waves and ripples in the 
breeze of a concealed electric fan. 

Below the tree are the packages of gifts 
to be distributed to the school or by mem- 
bers of the school to their guests. 

All wave their holly toward the tree 
and march off stage in procession while 
a march is played, Columbia, Peace, and 
Christmas remaining grouped together on 
the dais until the others have departed. 


An‘ Abounding Success 


The following acknowledgments close 
the successful appeal the Register made 
for reading for soldiers in the camps. The 
story went along for ten weeks, the gifts 
mounting higher and higher. The first 
request was for $2096, and the people gave 
$535. Instead of furnishing the files of 
148 camp reading-rooms, the number is 
268. That is just like Unitarians and 
their friends. 

The Register is not least grateful for 
the abounding generosity as an evidence 
that the people believe in the paper. ‘That 
helps. One of the foremost of Unitarian 
ministers, whose work is unsurpassed in 
the denomination—he is doing it right 
now,—wrote a letter to the office which 
said many things of high praise; to men- 
tion them all would be bad taste. But he 
should be quoted for his opinion that the 
Register has been a power in winning the 
war and in giving the world a true and 
worthy report of Unitarian service of 
every kind in behalf of victory. 

This word is also one of sincere thanks. 
All who were interested now see the con- 
summation of peace, and the promise of a 
world that was worth dying for. 


Previously acknowledged..............+ee0+: $526.00 
rs. rown, Reading, Mass hg 3.00 
Mrs. J. W. Fellows, Manchester, N. . 2.00 
Lynn Branch Alliance, Lynn, Mass.......... 4.00 
Received to November 18, 1918..... yeas $535.00 
The subscription of Mrs. J. W. Fel- 


lows goes to Camp Joseph E. Johnston, 
Jacksonville, Fla., at her request. 

Fort Riley, Kan., will receive four copies 
| for the full year, provided by the subscrip- 
tions of Mr. Jere Richards (one copy, 
previously acknowledged), Lynn Branch 
Alliance (two copies), and one copy pro- 
vided by Mrs. F. F. Brown. The $1 addi- 
tional sent by Mrs. Brown will furnish a 
six months’ subscription for Fort Riley. 


Mrs. William C. Page 


Mr. Holmes’s fine tribute to Mrs. Page 
in the Register recalls to her earlier 
friends in Boston her long connection and 
that of her husband’s family with the 
Church of the Disciples. To one closely 
associated with them in Dr. Clarke’s time, 
the words of Mr. Holmes seem especially 
fitting. Helen Page and her sister-in-law 
Josephine will always be held in loving 
remembrance by those whose privilege it 
was to know and to work with them. 
When William Page and his family moved 
to New York, about 1880, it was a wrench 
to part with them, but when we learned of 
their activity in Dr. Collyer’s society we 
tried to be comforted. The Page family 
were all of sterling worth, and were 
stanch Unitarians. It is a satisfaction to 
add a word to the tribute from New York. 

G. W. T. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


$152 
Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Home Thoughts 


Home is the sacred refuge of our life.— 
Dryden. 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home. 
—John Howard Payne. 


Sunday 


Dwell in the land which the Lord your 
God giveth you to inherit—Deut. xii. Io. 


This is my rest for ever: Here will I 
dwell; for I have desired it—Ps. cxxxii. 


14. 


New friendships may bind us, 
New loves lay their claim, 
New homes may enshrine us, 
They’re never the same! 
But the home we first knew on this beau- 
tiful earth, 


The friends of our childhood, the place of . 


our birth, 
In the heart’s inner chamber sung always 
will be, Sal, : 
As the shell ever sings of its home in the 
sea! 
—Frances Dana Gage. 


Monday 


Be at peace among yourselves.—r Thess. 
Uv. 13. 


Home is a holy thing,—nothing of doubt 
or distrust can enter its blessed portals. 
I feel it more and more as the great world 
goes on, and one and another forsake in 
whom you place your trust; here seems 
indeed to be a bit of Eden which not the 
sin of any can utterly destroy—Emily 
Dickinson. 


Tuesday 


Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am.— 
John xvii. 24. 


A Homs THoucHt 


Home is where the heart is: 
How oft that story’s told! 

But if the hearthstone hold no fire, 

Shelters wife, nor child, nor sire, 

No mother, and no Love’s desire, 
How little life would hold! 

Home is not a place alone; 

It must hold our very own. 


—Oliver Penmark. 


Wednesday 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.— 
Romans xi. Io. 


A Homes Sone 


I read within a poet’s book 
A word that starred the page: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage!” 


Yes, that is true, and something more: 
You'll find, where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 


But every house where Love abides, 
And Friendship is a guest, 

Is surely home, and home-sweet-home: 
For there the heart can rest. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Thursday 


For this- is the message that ye heard 
from the beginning, that we should love 
one another.—r John wi. Trt. 


Homer 
Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded, 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the hath 
builded. 
Home! Go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing ’neath the heaven above us; 
Home is where there’s one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 


heart 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 
Needs it something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it. 
What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet and only sweet, 
When there’s one we love to meet us. 


—Charles Swain. 


Friday 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity! It 
is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard: that went down to the 
skirts of his garments.—Ps. cari. I, 2. 


Let there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me and thee; for we be brethren.— 
Gen. xii. 8. 


Home, like a delicate, sensitive, many- 
stringed instrument, can only be kept in 
perfect tone by constant care. Without 
that, the exquisite harmonies of which it is 
capable become only clashing and horrid 
discords—the jangle of a thing abused and 
broken. . . . I think the idea of home 
should be a place to grow in,—parents as 
well as children. It should have progress, 
this year better than last year; it should 
have renewal, so that the mistakes of the 
past may be avoided, and the future lead 
to something better; it should have a plan, 
because without plan nothing is ever done. 
And all this lies in parental hands. By 
special Divine enactment they are edu- 
cators of the home—to lead it and to 
mould it. Its success or its failure rests 
with them. Except in very rare cases, the 
home cannot be higher than the aspiration 
of its heads—J. F. W. Ware. 


Saturday 


The Lord blesseth the habitation of the 
righteous.—Prov. iii. 33. ; 


And a little child shall lead them.—Jsa. 
x1. 6. 
Tue GoLpEN Circle oF THE Home 


I sing the song of the home-life,— 
The love so faithful and true, 

That illumines the faces of kindred, 
That warmeth the heart anew: 

Where childish joys and sorrows 
Are tenderly understood; 

Where Youth and Age are comrades 
In loving brotherhood. 


In the home is the young life guided 
In paths that are true and sweet, 
And the joy of loving service 
Makes swift the willing feet. 
Perhaps a young soul, restless, 
May stretch its untried wings 
And fly where youthful fancy 
New scenes and duties brings; 


. 
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But when world-worn and weary, 
Breasting the busy tide,— 
What infinite peace and comfort 
In the thought of home abide! 
The heart still clings to its moorings, _ 
To the hearth with its Christmas cheer,— 
Memories of Thanksgiving,— 
The love-lit smile and tear. 


As the mists of years enfold us, 
And shadows grow apace,— 
Bright through Memory’s sunset 

Shines dear, remembered face! 
The old songs ring the sweetest, 
And the days of Long Ago 

In bright procession passing 
Reflect a golden glow. 


Live on, O Home, forever! 
Bind fast thy silken ties 
Of love and trust, and worship, 
That link thee to the skies! 
For man is stronger, purer, 
A bulwark to the land 
Because of the Golden Circle 
Of hearts that understand! 


—Blanche Ingersoll Chapin. 


Group Conferences Under Leaders 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union hled 
the second regular meeting of the season in 
the parish house of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., on Monday even- 
ing, November 18. 

After the social hour and supper the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge. All joined 
heartily in the Service of Victory and 
Peace, recently prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education for the use 
of our church schools. Delegates were 
present from twenty-one schools. 

This meeting was devoted to departmental 
conferences. ‘The delegates formed five 
groups, each with its own leader, as fol- 
lows: Superintendents, Mrs. Emma C. 
Needham, superintendent of the Second 
Church Sunday-school, Brookline, and the 
Dedham school; Senior, Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot, author of “The World We Live In,” 
one of the Senior lesson-books of the new 
Beacon Series; Intermediate, Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School; 
Primary, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, super- 
intendent of the Channing Church school, 
Newton, and author of two of the Primary 
lesson-books in the Beacon Series; Kinder- 
garten, Miss Florence M. Stern, in charge 
of the kindergartens in the King’s Chapel 
school, and at Channing Church, Dor- 
chester. 

Among the topics discussed in the super- 
intendents’ department were: The impor- 
tance of the superintendents training their 
teachers so they will understand the ages 
and needs of their pupils; the importance of 
the superintendent calling upon the parents 
of the pupils and establishing friendly, co- 
operative relations with them; and the 
great privilege the superintendent has in 
having charge of the older classes and hav- 
ing the opportunity to lead them into the 
church. 

The teachers’ departments discussed in- 
formally the lesson-material prepared for 
pupils belonging to those departments, and 
the best methods of teaching the lessons. 

All departments reported that many help- 
ful suggestions had been given by the lead- 
ers and by the teachers in the groups. 
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To have counselled 
with RIGHT, not 


success, for once 


is glory enough 
for one day.  carrurH 


American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The adjourned meeting of the board of} 


directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Friday, November 15, 10918, 
at 2 p.M. Present: Messrs. Bates, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Hutchinson, Richardson, Rob- 
ertson, Wheelwright, Wigglesworth, Will- 
iams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand October 1, 1918...........- 
From donations , 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., to create the Henry A. 


$12,514.46 
67.76 


Willis Fund—on account......... 3,164.00 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund, re- 

payment of Joan with interest..:.. 245.00 
Gift: Brunswick, Me., Fund, final 

RRP AEISUC ES cig isis elatewiscs 3s Ais sir totale 1,291.06 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian Church 

Fund, net income of real estate to 

ORME D AT Ba <'s'cts whats woo Baie ays ate 200.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 1917 

Special Appeal Fund, received from 

treasurer of appeal committee...... 35,051.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 

Permanent Fund, gift of First Par- 

WORE VECHDULE, AVIAEE sree a(oia sis.e ere e's 102.08 
ER REMERLT ia ct chs hidsl ssw ofa" 7.95 
Income of invested funds. 10,522.88 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans............ 150.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment 15,017.62 
Reimbursed for advances on General 

Missionary account.............++ 75 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

BUTI) ACCOUNE «: e010 wis%e'e nie icles 075.6 II.11 
Reimbursed for advances on Middle 

fates VAGCOUNE Pasi cic ’d aris vies was aes 7.50 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 

ORRIN SO Toei cialis cic)’ niole «sia s 0.2 wes 64.50 
Reimbursed for advances on Travelling 

SECaeS RINE MSE Bieta lwibrage i vlcic. + 0.0 s'aselp’e 25.00 

$78,442.67 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).. $5,391.96 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 1,993.72 
Expenses of Unitarian Building...... 441.89 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

COTE » 5a ee epee 1S oad oe 5,129.29 
Camp Devens Fund.........0ssee0 2,408.35 
MED NVODESCOUNGH occ es bce vie cle wses 41.81 
Balance John C. Kimball Fund (for 

publishing expenses).............. 401.68 
NEARS ETEG Boe cts Sere’ aye sore de b:e0s0e.0 ove 56,414.07 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased... 55.56 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Pied loaned ce). os sie Sage scdecenss 2,500.00 

Cash on hand November 1, 1918.......... 3,664.34 
$78,442.67 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To establish from the unconditioned proceeds 
of the sale of the Girard Avenue property in Phila- 
delphia the Charles G. Ames Fund, with a capital 
of $4,000. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to correspond 
with Rey. Frederick R. Griffin concerning the terms 
upon which the income of the Charles G. Ames Fund 
‘may best be devoted to the interests of the Unitarian 
cause in Philadelphia and to report at the next meeting 
of -the board. 
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Voted, That an appropriation of $150 be made fro:n 
the legacy of Mrs. Fannie B. Shackelford for compen- 
sation for services rendered on behalf of Mrs. Shackel- 
ford. 

Voted, ‘To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, to pay from the Rogers Memorial Fund the sum 
of $611.92 for repairs, etc., on the church property at 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, to purchase for $4,800, to be taken from the 
Leighton Fund, the lot at the corner of Woburn and 
Summer Streets in the town of Reading, Mass., to be 
held for the proposed new church of the Society in 
Reading with the understanding that the Society will 
take the following action:— 

I. Change the corporate name of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

II. Reorganize the administration of the Society 
upon a business basis approved by the committee rep- 
resenting the Association. 

III. Care for taxes, insurance, and all miscellaneous 
expenses on the new property. 

IV. Sell the present property whenever a reasonable 
price can be obtained and apply the proceeds to the 
new building. 

V. Undertake to raise in the Society before Janu- 
ary I, 1920, a sum of not less than $10,000 for the 
new building. 

VI. Select the architect and design for the new 
building in co-operation with the committee of the 
Association. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, and 
Rev. S. B. Nobbs be a committee to confer with the 
committee of the Society in Reading upon the terms 
of this negotiation. 


Society to 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $1,350 from the 
Southern Budget toward the salary of Field Secretary 
Brown. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $100 for 
forwarding the sheets of the six-volume sets of the 
works of William Ellery Channing to the library 
af the Meadville Theological School. 

Voted, To authorize the president, and 
treasurer to sign, on behalf of the board of directors, a 
letter bearing fraternal greetings to the officers and 
council of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. : 

Voted, To appoint Rev. A. W. Vernon a lecturer 
on the Billings Foundation. 

Whereas the hospitality of the Association has been 
frequently abused on the occasion of parades 
celebrations,— 


secretary, 


and 


Voted, To authorize the Assistant Secretary, at his 
discretion, to close the building on the days of parades 
and other celebrations for such time as may be neces- 
sary; and to authorize him to make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary for the admission of 
persons to the business at these times. 


Louts C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Montreal Memorial Tablet 


The model in wood of the bronze tablet 
presented to the Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal by the General Conference, in 
September, 1917, has been given to the 
American Unitarian Association. Tinted 
a bronze color, the lettering in dull gold, 


the arms of Canada and the United States 


in heraldic colors, and part of the detail 
of the tablet touched with green and red, 
this memorial to a century of peace be- 
tween the United States and Canada will 
delight and interest the hundreds of men 
and women who visit the denominational 
headquarters through the years to come. 
It has been placed at the end of the en- 
trance hall facing the door. The tablet 
reads :— 


“This tablet is presented to the Church of 
the Messiah by the representatives of the 
Unitarian churches of the United States of 


Se aad 
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America attending in Montreal the biennial 
session of the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian churches Sep- 
tember 25, 26, 28, 1917, to commemorate 
the first meeting of the Conference on British 
soil, to mark in gratitude more than one hun- 
dred years of unbroken peace between the 
British Empire and the United States, and 
to pledge loyal devotion to the perpetua- 
tion of that peace.” 


Deaths 


HOMER.—At the Naval Hospital, London, England, of 
neumonia, November 9, Ensign Joseph Warren Homer, 
=~ U. S. Naval Reserve Flying Corps, son of Joseph War- 
ren and Constance Homer, of Brookline, aged twenty-one 
years and seven months. 


ROOM TO RENT in pleasant apartment with teacher 
(Unitarian) to business woman of refined tastes. Address 
Miss HELEN C. McCreary, 3 Auburn Court, Brookline. 
Tel. Brookline 2536—M. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


WHEN BUYING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


do not forget Dr. Sunderland’s 


RISING JAPAN, $1.25: OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00; THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE, 
$1.20; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Religion and 
Evolution), 80 cents. 


Order from the UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


OLD SOUTH FORUM 


Sunday Afternoons of DECEMBER and 
JANUARY at the 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
(Washington and Milk Streets, Boston.) 


Plan to come and hear S. K. Ratcliffe, Louis F. 
Post, Dr. George E. Vincent, Dr. Charles A. Eaton, 
and Norman Angell discuss ‘‘ PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION.”’ 


Concert 3.15. Address 3.45. 
FREE TO ALL. 


Then Questions. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Towels 


Art Embroideries 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Estab. 1840 Phone 665 Beach 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. Pi 
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Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, December 2, at 10.30 A.M. 
Miss Jane F. Edgcomb of East Braintree 
will preside. “Alliance Appeals” will be 
presented by various speakers. 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel for 
week of December 2: December 2, Dean 
L. J. Birney, D.D., Boston University 
School of Theology; December 3, Rev. 
Clarence S. Pond, Baptist.church, Beverly 
Farms; December 4, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; December 5, Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins, First Parish, Milton; Decem- 
ber 6, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, American 
Unitarian Association; December 7, mu- 
sical service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Delegates from the three Worcester 
churches have arranged a Young People’s 
Rally for Sunday afternoon, December 1. 
All the churches in the Worcester Con- 
ference are invited to attend. The meet- 
ing is at four o'clock, so as to make it 
easy to come in by street-car or automo- 
bile in the afternoon and get back early 
in the evening. The Worcester churches 
will furnish lunch for all at six o’clock. 
Speakers: Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
D.D., of the Christian Register, and Mr. 
Carl Wetherell of Wellesley. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet in the North Church, Salem, 
Mass., Thursday, December 5. At the 


morning session, at 10.30, Rev. Harry Fos- 
ter Burns will speak on “The Religion of 
the>Men in Service.” Mr. H. W. Smith, 
song leader of the First Naval District of 
Massachusetts, will speak on “How the 
Navy Sings,” and will apply his methods to 
congregational singing. He will lead the 
meeting in song. In the afternoon at two 
o’clock the Scollay Square Service Club 
work will be described by Mrs. Frederick 
H. Tappan, and Mrs. Walter S. Swisher 
of New London will describe what the 
church and others have done for the sail- 
ors at that naval base. Miss Helen Reid 
of Montreal, Canada, will tell her remark- 
able story of the war, “Recalled to Life,” 
also at the afternoon session. Miss Reid 
is a devoted Unitarian who has rendered a 
great and distinguished service for the 
Patriotic Fund of Canada. The delegates 
and visitors will bring box luncheons, and 
coffee will be served by the hostesses of 
the North Church. The best train from 
Boston leaves the North Station for Salem 
at 0.35 A.M. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women held its first meeting this fall on 
November 20, at ‘the Second Parish 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vIoLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 


The Christian Register 


Church, Worcester, Mass. Miss Helen A. 
Ball, the president of the League, pre- 
sided. The morning session opened at 
11.30 A.M. Rev. Seth C. Beach of Water- 
town spoke on ““The Episcopal Church 
from Within.” ‘The afternoon session was 
addressed by Miss Alfreda M. Mosher of 
the Y. W. C. A., on “The Obligation of 
American Women to Foreign-Born 
Women.” 


The South Middlesex Conference met in 
the Harvard Street Unitarian Church in 
Cambridge, Wednesday, November 20. 
The business meeting was called to order 
at 10.30 A.M. by the vice-president of the 
Conference, Rev. John M. Wilson of Lex- 
ington. In the absence of the minister of 
the Cambridge church, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, whose official duties called him 
to the International Temperance Confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Eugene R. 
Luke, representing the laymen of the 
church, gave the address of welcome. The 
first speaker of the morning, Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, gave a very thought- 
ful and helpful address on “Sources of 
Strength.” This was followed by an ad- 
dress on “What the World Needs Most,” 
by Rev. Edward Cummings of Cambridge. 
Mr. Cummings handled his subject in his 
usual vigorous and convincing way. On 
motion of Rev. Harold L. Pickett of Wo- 
burn, the following resolution car- 
ried: “Resolved, That the Conference send 
greetings by wire to Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, expressing best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the work of the International Tem- 
perance Conference.” On motion of Rev. 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, the following res- 
olution carried: “Resolved, That the South 
Middlesex Conference of Unitarian 
churches respectfully petition the Congress 
of the United States to take action in con- 
cert with other nations to establish a 
League to maintain peace.” ‘The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. James 
W. Macdonald of Melrose. The principal 
address of the afternoon session was given 
by Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
who spoke with unusual clearness and in- 
sight on “The Spiritual Results of the 
War.” Miss Minnie Packard, secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
spoke briefly and forcefully of the hopes 
and needs of our young people, choosing 
as her subject, “The Spirit of Youth “in 
a Democracy.” Mrs. Harold L. Pickett 
discussed some of the salient points in 
the addresses of the day, and the Confer- 
ence closed at 3.30 P.M. with a benediction 
by Rev. John M. Wilson. The Conference 
was greatly indebted to Mr. George Men- 
dall Taylor, the organist of the church, 
who contributed much to the devotional 
spirit of the day by his artistic playing of 
the organ. Marion Franklin Ham, Sec- 
retary. 


Parish News Letters 


Including the Pastor, Chaplain 


BERKELEY, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight (on leave of 
absence, chaplain, U.S.A.): The roll of 
honor is as follows: Willard T. Bab- 
cock, Orrel L, Barker, *Hurley Begun, 
Farnham Bishop, *Robert Blake, *Elmer 
Breckenfeld, Alfred H. Brown, Hugh G. 


Calkins, *Alfred J. Canby, O. H. Cross, 
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AMONG FRIENDS 


The Christmas Question is 


‘What Shall I Give? 


MANY ANSWER 


A Year with the Register 


Subscription $3.00 


A Card of Presentation especially designed and 
inscribed will be sent to each recipient if desired. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“It’s the flag we’ve named Old Glory 


a9 


That’s unfurling to the breeze. 


The Unfurling 
of the Flag 


A New National Hymn 
Words by 
Clara Endicott Sears 
Music by 
John Hopkins Densmore 
Published by ‘ 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The only new national. hymn that ade- 
quately embodies the new American ideal 
of freedom in 


VICTORY 
PEACE 


[t sings itself without any rehearsing! 


Send check, or a one dollar bill, or money 
or express order—one dollar—for a spe- 
cial order of two hundred copies of the 
words and six copies of the words with 
music, for your celebration of Peace and 
Victory. ~ 


Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. é 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


The 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 


Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slo 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Gale Cummings, Andrew M. Davis, Her- 
ert A. Delius, Lee Titus Devol, Carlton 
R. Eldridge, James K. Fisk, *Alfred Webb 
Foss, *Donald Gregory, Henry W. Har- 
lowe, William Warner Henry, Kennan C, 
Herrick, R. Elwyn Hughes, R. T. Legge, 
*H. A. Mattill, S. B. McLenegan, *Halsey 
A. Rine, *Charles W. Robbins, Alpha V. 

-Runels, *Morton Russell, Malcolm Scotch- 
ler, Selwyn C. Sharp, *H. E. B. Speight, 
*Charles C. Stevens, *Samuel S. Stevens, 
*George Stone, *E. S. Thomas, William H. 


Thomas, *Charles Thompson, Dorothy 
Valantine, Adolph Weber, Ralph C. 
Wheeler. ‘The stars indicate those who 


are im service overseas. 


They Cheerfully Hazarded 

CLEVELAND, Onto. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Minot Simons: The honor 
roll of this church follows: Samuel: F. 
Agnew, Russell Alexander, Harry A. Auer, 
Burrows Barstow, Kenneth Barstow, Har- 
old Beckenbach, Philip Benton, Herbert 
Bogart, Dale Brown, Herbert R. Burgess, 
Arthur Busch, Edith Carmen, Charles 
Clark, Holland Coffin, Charles Conyers, 
Norman Danby, Ross Dennison, Fred Em- 
ery, Mrs. Austa Engel, Thomas Gerrard, 
Blanche Gilbert, Rex Gosling, Alfred 
Goss, Leonard Goss, Allen Gould, Harold 
Green, Beach Harris, Herbert Har- 
ris, Earle FE. MHart, Francis Haserot, 
John MHaserot, Dr. H. Burt Herrick 
(deceased), Guy Hood, C. F. Hoover, 
William Irwin, Edward E. Kater, E. 
D. Leach, Harry Lees, David Liggett, 
Donald Lincoln, Clarence Lippa, Bascom 
Little, Siegfried J. Lorden, David Miller, 
De Lo Mook, Norville Mook, Lewis Mor- 
gan, Lockwood Oliver, Gordon Penning- 
ton, Harold Pratt, Emery Prior, Leland 
Prior,: Henry T. Rogers (deceased), 
George FE. Russell, Henry L. Sanford, 
Harris G. Sherman, John Sherman, Louis 
Sherman, Perry Sigler, Langdon Simons, 
Fred Stanley, Elliott Stearns, Henry Ste- 
phens, Daniel Tafe, Margaret Tupper, Al- 
lin Watson, Norman Weil, R. James 
White, Thomas White, Frank Wills, James 
Wills. 


Mr. Day in Service 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Church, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: Mr. Day tendered 
his resignation, on leaving to become a 
chaplain. The parish declined to accept his 


The Christian Register 


resignation, but has given him six months’ 
leave of absence, the pulpit to be filled, by 
supplies meantime. Sunday evening, No- 
vember 10, Mr. Day, having a thirty-six- 
hour furlough, held service in the church, 
which was crowded. Mr. Day, in his uni- 
form, gave a thrilling patriotic discourse. 
This was followed by an impressive com- 
munion service, to which all present re- 
mained. Mr. Day is now at Camp Devens. 


Surprise for the Parsonage 


Norton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Her- 
bert H. Mott: The First Parish of Nor- 
ton has reopened, after the epidemic, with 
fresh vigor. All-day sewing meetings are 
well attended. The ladies provided an at- 
tractive New England dinner on election 
day. The Alliance is carrying out a lit- 
erary programme in the social meetings. 


‘The latest excitement has been an old- 


fashioned surprise party at the new home 
of the minister. On November 2, the par- 
son answered a ring at the bell, and in 
trooped representatives of the entire par- 
ish, a goodly crowd, all laughing at the 
amazement of the minister and his wife. 
In the intervals of conversation, music 
and singing enlivened the company 
throughout the evening. The committee 
on refreshments pre-empted the kitchen, 
and in due time served their war-time 
dainties. At length the necessity of “catch- 
ing cars” disbanded the assembly, but, 
the guests having departed, the parson’s 
table was found laden with many gifts of 
edibles to add variety to the winter’s war 
diet. 


Here is the Life Efficient 

Winnipec, Canapa—All Souls Church, 
Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D.: This con- 
gregation has had the best “fall opening” 
in its history. A travelling evangelist at- 
tempting to imitate Billy Sunday trained his 
guns on the Unitarians, whom he described 
as “dirty infidels.” Dr. Westwood imme- 
diately accepted the challenge by an “open 
letter,’ which was published in all the 
daily papers, and a sermon on the Unitarian 
position, with the result that the church 
was crowded to the doors. In fact, many 
were turned away. An interesting discus- 
sion was carried on in the press. The 
church has been well filled throughout the 
past two months. The attendance is the 
best in the history. of the church. The 
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Sunday-school reopened with an attendance 
of nearly sixty. There is an excellent staff 
of teachers under the leadership of Miss 
Addison. The older girls have formed 
themselves into a club under Miss Farrow 
and Miss Hughes, the latter giving a course 
in “First Aid.” The women of The Alli- 
ance are devoting practically all their ener- 
gies to Red Cross work, which is sorely 
needed in these days. The church has stood 


| more than four years of war in a remark- 


able way. There has been a deep and 
abiding loyalty on the part of the whole 
people, and they have felt it has been a 
high privilege to bear witness to the 
spiritual aims of our faith in these dark 
days. - But for the kindness of the Ameri- 
can churches the congregations of Western 
Canada might have been compelled to close 
their doors. It would have been a serious 
comment on Unitarianism had this been 
necessary. As it is, the church has been 
permitted to exert an influence which will 
bear fruit in after years. ‘There is not a 
single man of military age who has not 
enlisted, and there are several married 
men who have also gone from the church. 
During the whole period of the war Dr. 
Westwood has written a weekly religious 
editorial for one of the leading dailies, and 
he is now writing a weekly article in addi- 
tion for one of the largest farm papers in 
the Dominion. These have helped to make 
All-Souls one of the most widely known 
churches in the Canadian West. During the 
past year the minister has been serving on 
the Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board 
under the Invalid Soldiers’ Commission. 
This board advises with returned men who 
through their disability are prevented from 
following their previous occupation. On 
its recommendation the Government re- 
educates men for some suitable civil occu- 
pation. At present the church, together 
with the other churches in the city. is 
closed by orders of the Board of Health, 
owing to the influenza epidemic. 


Personal 


Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen has been 
appointed a Special Representative of the 
War Camp Community Service, with an 
office at National Headquarters, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Mr. and Mrs. Ship- 
pen and family have taken apartments in 
Rutherford, N.J., for the winter. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 
Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses Roperrson 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacuusEtrs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Witutams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massacuusetts 
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“The 


“Pa, what causes heat and cold?” 
janitor, my son.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Selling any pictures?” “Not a one, 
and I am afraid there is no chance of 
the Government’s taking over my output.” 
—TL Illustration. 


“Where is Mary now?” Mother Mala- 
prop was asked. “She is in Paris, and she 
would spend all of her time there if she 
could. She’s the greatest parasite I ever 
knew.” 


“Going to get a new car with this?” 
asked the paying teller, as he handed Hus- 
sey a roll of bills. “No,” sighed Hussey, 
“I’m going to get my old car out of the 
repair shop.”—Judge. 


“Bobby,” said the minister to a little fel- 
low aged six, “I hear you are going to 
school now.” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. 
“What part of it do you like best?” 
“Comin’ home,’ was the prompt answer.— 
Boys’ Life. 


He: “Of course there’s a big difference 
between a botanist and a florist.” She: 
“Ts there, really?” He: “Yes; a botanist 
is one who knows all about flowers, and a 
florist is one who knows all about the 
price people will pay for them.”’—Roller 
Monthly. 


“T am supplying the Methodist pulpit,” 
said a man in the barber’s chair. “Supply- 
ing it with what?” bluntly asked the barber. 
By the way, brethren, remarks the United 
Presbyterian, that would be a good ques- 
tion for a good many of us to ask our- 
selves. It might improve the quality of the 
supply. 


I question, as ’round me I look at the 


crowd, es 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” 

And the chances are good that some whom 
I see 

Are asking the very same thing about me. 


—Judge. 


An Italian, having applied for citizen- 
ship, was being examined in the naturaliza- 
tion court. “Who is the President of the 
United States?”. “Mr. Wils’.” “Who is 
the Vice-President?’ “Mr. Marsh’.” “If 
the President should die, who would then 
be President?” “Mr. Marsh’.” “Could 
you. be ». President?” =“"No.? ce Why 
“Mister, you ’scuse, please. I vera busy 
worka da mine.”—Everybodys Magazine. 


“Nurse,” said the soldier, when he recov- 
ered consciousness, “what is this on my 
head?” “Vinegar cloths,’ she replied. 
“You have had a fever.” “And what’s this 
on my chest?” “A mustard plaster; you’ve 
had pneumonia, too.” ° “And what are 
those things at my feet?” “Salt bags; 
you were badly frost bitten.” At this point 
up spoke a convalescing —Tommy in the 
next cot. “Hang a pepper box on his 
nose, nurse, and he’ll be a caster.”—Punch. 


A London train was waiting in a dim 
station at the end of a dull afternoon. A 
nearsighted woman hurried down the 
aisle, peering at the passengers, and at 
last, as she dropped into a seat beside an- 
other woman, exclaimed with a sigh of re- 
lief, “Oh, it’s youl” “Certainly not!” 
snapped a _ startled stranger, turning. 
Whereupon the mistaken traveller hastily 
apologized. “I beg your pardon—but it’s 
so dark in here I was quite sure you 
were.” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 

individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

Q) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


INVESTORS’ 
RECORD BOOK 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


Convenient for recording at home holdings at 
Safe Deposit Box. 


Special pages for recording Bonds, Stocks, 
Convertible Securities, Notes, Mortgages, Real 
Estate, Bank Deposits, Miscellaneous, Fire and 
Life Insurance, Interest and Dividend Dates, 
and Income by months. 


Cloth 


$1.00 
1.50 


Leather 
$1.50 
2.00 


PRICES 
Bound 
Loose-leaf 


THE FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Controlling the publications of Montgomery 


Rollins. Headquarters in America for all 
books upon finance. 


17 JOY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, December 1. Subject, “Justice and 
Mercy.” Morning service atir. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Holy communion. Service in Italian, 
7.30 P.M. At the Wednesday noon service, Mr. Snow will 
speak. Service daily 12 m. Church open daily 9 to 
12, Thanksgiving service with First Church of Boston, 
1rA.M. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.m. Social Service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 
zz a.M. Church service at11 A.M. Preaching by the min- 
ister. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. Take Chestnut Hil!, Ipswich Street car to 
Jersey Street. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Morning service at 1x. Sundayj-school at 9.45. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Mary and Martha,—the one devoted to the Ideal, the 
summit source of power; the other to Practicality, power 
transmuted into service. 

Both are essential] to noble living. Where no vision is, 
service fails; but where service is withheld, the vision van- 
ishes, power is unavailing. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 
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ASH BARREL 


Sai 
meme tT 
wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Waits ror CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - - LYNN, MASS. 


Peace Stocks 


Common 


8% 
10% 
10% 


Organized 


1833 
1853 
1850 
6% 1845 

1873 


8% 
Union Twist Drill 1905 
($74 in cash and 25% in stock in 1917) 


Lowell Bleachery 
Merrimac Chemical 
Sullivan Machinery 

| Jessup & Moore 
Farr Alpaca 


Special circulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


FOR GIRLS 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDufiie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffe, A.B. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity __ 


of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


dress at least one week in advance when- — 


ever possible. 


